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COOPERATION 


What it has done for the Policyholders of 
The Great-West Life Assurance Company 
and for the Community 


For the Policyholders For the Community 
$156,168,289. paid to beneficiaries and Forty-one millions in bonds of gov- 
policyholders since the Company's ernments, municipalities, public and 
inception. religious organizations. (Building 


schools, colleges, churches, telephone 
lines, public buildings, hospitals, 
railroads, highways, supplying money 
for relief and for other needs of 


$138,245,129. of present assets con- 
stituting, with future income, the 
fund from which all unmatured 


contracts will be paid. ee , 
modern civilization.) 


$570,439,554. of insurances and an- Ten millions in industrial and public 
nuities in force, providing protection utility bonds. (Building factories, har- 
and incomes for thousands of homes. nessing power, providing transporta- 


. , , tion facilities, producing the necessi- 
These figures portray Cooperation »P 8 


and Trusteeship operating for the 

benefit of policyholders and their Seventeen millions in farm mortgages. 
dependents. Erecting homes and buildings, pur- 
chasing and breaking new land, 
furnishing seed and equipment.) 


ties and conveniences of life.) 


The Year 1934 has been a successful 
one for The Great-West Life and its 


policynolders. Business in force, new Twenty-five millions in other mort- 
business, assets, income, policy re- gages. (Building homes for citizens, 
serves and surplus have all been erecting stores, offices, warehouses, 
increased. etc. 


Important Items for 1934 


Business in Force (including annuities . . . $570,439,554 
New Business Issued (including annuities . «+ 70,751,300 
Total Income . « « «+ « « «+ « Bee 
Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 18,633,937 
Meese. «© « el thlUrhUCUr OhUCUCchlUCrhlC lt flCUh 
Policy Reserves and Other Liabilities . «+ 132,005,926 
Contingency Reserve, Surplus and Capital . 6,239,203 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE - WINNIPEG, CANADA 


American Branch Offices: 


621—1Ist Ave. North Roanoke Building Union Guardian Bldg. 
Fargo, N. D. Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 
Joseph Vance Bldg. 105 West Madison Street 
Seattle, Wash. Chicago, Ill. 


Detailed Statement mailed on request. 
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Des Moines 


17 n February magazines* the 

Metropolitan offers a friendly 

suggestion to every owner of 

Hotels life insurance. Whether the 

reader owns one or more poli- 

assure accommodations of every cies he needs practical and 

type for delegates to the NALU expert advice on how to ar- 

Convention the week of range future payments to his 
September 16th family or to himself. 


When he studies his life insur- 





ance from the “Program” point 
of view, he is on the right 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY track. When he analyzes the in- 


Des Moines, Iowa surance he now owns, he may 


find he requires additional 





coverage. 


A Mutual Life Insurance Company Field-Men will serve their 
In Its 56th Year clients’ best interests by help- 
ing to lay out real Programs 


in 1935. 




























































SHIELD POLICIES (rege 


LIFE AND [ 
Asi’) 2 


ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE Gay 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE Nee 
HEALTH & ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 
Total Life Insurance in Force December 31, 1933 
$340,391,309.00 


Increase in Life Insurance in Force December 31, 1933 
$32,135,459.00 


Total Claims Paid 34 Years Ending 
December 31, 1933, $95,808,431.97 


* Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 
Saturday Evening Post, Time. 








METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, President 
ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





C. A. CRAIC, Chairman of the Board W.R. WILLS, President 


THE NATIONAL 


Life & Accident Insurance Co., Inc. 


Home Office, National Building 


NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 
Tune in on WSM 
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AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Financial Statement, December 31, 1934 


ASSETS 











tL. S. Government Bonds and Notes §$ §$60.520.54 
Canadian Government Bonds 18.330.39 
( orporation Bonds 2.941.522.1] 
Total Bonds* 3.850.373.04 
Corporation Stocks 3.844.925.00 
Stock of Subsidiary Fire Insurance Company 919,315.80 

Total Investments 8.614.613.84 
Premiums in Course of Collection (Less than 90 days old) 1,064,612.94 
Cash 1.049.073.67 
Accrued Interest a 37.528.19 
Due from Reinsuring Companies for Losses ..................... para 2,000.00 

Total Admitted Assets ......................... _ $10.767.828.64 





* Securities carried at $878.425.00 in the above statement are 


deposited for purposes required by law. 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums $ 3.561.465.43 
Reserve for Liability Claims and Claims Expense (N. Y. Law) 2.839.193.92 
Reserve for Other Claims and Claims Expense 228.247.31 


234,014.00 


204,505.25 


Reserve for Commissions (Not Due) 


Reserve for Taxes 








| Reserve for Other Liabilities 74,045.56 
| Special Reserve to write down all Defaulted Bonds to $1.00 59,689.00 
| Contingency Reservey 173,295.29 
Capital Stock $1,000,000.00 
ene 
| Surplus . 2,392,772.88 
| Surplus as regards Policyholders 3,392,772.88 
| Total Liabilities $10,767,828.61 
+ Contingency Reserve, representing difference between total 
| values carried in Assets for all Bonds and Stocks owned and 

total values based on December 31, 1934, Market Quotations. 
l —_ 
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Highlights and Shadows 


HE property insurance world can with satisfaction review the 
T record compiled during the 12 arduous months which ended with 

1934. The test, which this, the fifth year of the depression, im- 
posed on industry was fairly met by the insurance institution. Par- 
ticularly did the fire insurance business give tangible evidence that 
positive strides had been taken toward the goal of prosperity. Fire 
insurance companies, from preliminary reports, prove anew the sound- 
ness of their financial structure. Their annual statements are reiter- 
ated assurances to policyholders on an unchallengable ability to fulfill 
their every contract. The confidence and trust reposed by the Ameri- 
can people in these protectors of their property have been earned 
against adverse force of every economic storm. 

Yielding to the age-old drive of fire insurance for better fire protec- 
tion and sure fire prevention, the fire waste in 1934 was one-quarter 
less than that of 1932 and about one-eighth under the 1933 level. This 
was attained despite an increase in industrial activity which brought 
with it country-wide appreciation in property values. Supplementing 
this saving were the economies in management which arrested further 
rise in the expense and cost ratios. Superintendent of Insurance Van 
Schaick of New York, reporting to his legislature that the underwrit- 
ing operations of fire insurance companies in 1934 would yield a profit, 
voices an accepted opinion. Considering the times, this is truly an 
achievement of which every fire insurance worker should be justly 
proud. Casualty companies, too, though beset by more varied hazards, 
show a similar healthy trend. 

Of contrasting import are the findings of the National Association 
of Credit Men. Their survey of insurance practices points an accusing 
finger at the efficiency of the property insurance business. This 
analysis presents factual information on 22,500 executives who invest 
$163,368,000 annually in insurance premiums. Ninety-six and five- 
tenths per cent wholesalers and retailers carry fire insurance, yet only 
43.5 per cent have windstorm protection, 27.2 per cent business inter- 
ruption, 52 per cent automobile fire and theft, 9.5 per cent inland 
marine insurance, 72 per cent automobile and truck liability, 46.6 per 
cent boiler and machinery, 41 per cent forgery, 42.4 per cent group 
life, 3 per cent group annuities. To compound embarrassing evi- 
dences of selling neglect on the part of stock insurance men, the 
record shows that only 69 per cent of the fire insurance, 33 per cent 
of the sprinkler leakage, 47 per cent of the automobile fire, 60 per 
cent of the automobile liability, and 56 per cent of the robbery insur- 
ance is carried by these insured in stock companies. 

Every analysis, which reveals the relationship between insurance 
and industry, at once discloses a need for redoubled effort upon the 
part of insurance men. It always presents opportunities for doubled 
revenue to every agent or broker in the United States who is willing 
to work hard. The limitations placed by industry on the growth of 
the property insurance business are almost always equalled by the 
limits which haphazard and poorly planned work of agency organiza- 
tions under executive direction themselves oppose. 

T.IVEC 
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Unbiased Mediator Serves 


Public and Insurer 


Results Achieved By the Complaint Bureau 


of the New York State Insurance Depart- 


ment Justify Its 22 Years of Operation 


HE tired old lady sat beside the 
desk in the room on the seventh 
floor of the new State Building at 

80 Centre Street. Her halting words 
were not unfamiliar ones to J. La 
Verne Wood, chief of the Complaint 
Bureau of the New York State Insur- 
ance Department, who listened at the 
other side of the desk. Yet this woman’s 
difficulty, one item in a crowded day, 
was receiving as patient consideration 
as though it were of far greater magni- 
tude. 

She had recently lost her husband. 
In the accident policy in which he had 
made her the beneficiary, there was a 
clause that caused her a great deal of 
trouble. It had to do with delayed 
premiums. Her husband, a riveter, had 
been accustomed to leaving the premium 
in the tiny contractor’s office at the 
end of the bridge upon which he 
worked. The collector for the insur- 
ance company, however, was unusually 
late in calling for the premium and 
meanwhile the husband had been top- 
pled from his perch on the bridge and 
killed. But because of the lapsed 
premium, the insurance company denied 
its liability. 


Official Cooperation 


Complaint Bureau first estab- 
lished, through careful investigation, 
the fact that the insurance company 
had been in the habit of accepting late 
payment by this bridge-worker month 
after month, and then advised that in 
its opinion the company should pay the 
claim. On the following morning the 
claim, amounting to $2,400, was paid 
to the widow in the office of the Bureau 
and the case was closed. 

One of the routine cases that con- 
tribute to the ordinary day of the 
Bureau, it possessed its human angle 
and was a manifestation of the complex 
needs of human beings and the official 
cooperation that brought to a success- 
ful termination what might otherwise 
have become a second tragedy. 


The 


The Complaint Bureau was organized 
in 1912. William Temple Emmet was 
then Superintendent of Insurance and 
James J. Hoey deputy in charge of the 
New York office of the Insurance De- 
partment. It was felt by Mr. Hoey and 
his associates that complaints against 
companies, agents, brokers and public 
adjusters could be handled more ef- 
ficiently by a trained corps than by 
examiners who were constantly being 
called away from their other duties. 
The Bureau was established, therefore, 
with Mr. Wood as its chief and lone 
official. Since 1912 it has expanded in 
personnel and equipment so that it 
now occupies a suite of offices in the 
State Building and possesses a corps 
of experts—one assistant, 10 trained 
examiners and a busy group of clerks 
and stenographers. 


Origin of the Bureau 


The Bureau had its origin in a 
purely human need. The daily mail 
carried a number of complaints, re- 
quests for information, misunderstand- 
ings between policyholders and com- 
panies, and grievances against agents, 
brokers and unauthorized companies. 
The public felt that it had the right 
to institute complaints whenever neces- 
sary and to question specific activities 
of insurance companies or their rep- 
resentatives. It felt, also, that it was 
the duty of the Insurance Department 
to protect it from loss not only through 
the insolvency of insurance companies 
but also through their failure to settle 
claims as the assured thought they 
should be settled. Furthermore, many 
of the complainants did not relish the 
prospect of instituting a suit founded 
on a just grievance when the expense 
of litigation would more than offset the 
benefit derived and thereby cause a 
disproportionate loss. 

Few cases, indeed, progress as far 
as litigation if they first come to the 
Complaint Bureau for consideration. 
To the complainants, the Bureau is 


really an unbiased third party, a medi. 
ator to bring about adjustments where 
no legal disputes should arise. 
erly, when an individual entertained a 


Form- 


grievance against an insurance com. 
pany, he rushed off to the courts and 
involved both himself and the company 
in a costly law suit, or else he made 
equal speed to his representative in the 
State Legislature and demanded the 
passage of a bill designed to prevent 
the repetition of the practise in ques- 
tion. The result was a patchwork of 
insurance legislation by the various 
states, crowded with obscure and mean- 
ingless provisions and presenting a 
jumble of contradictions. The Com- 
plaint Bureau handles grievances with- 
out the necessity of resorting to these 
extremes and not only is the public 
served but the insurance business is 
benefited. 

All classes of insurance, with one ex- 
ception, are represented in the varied 
complaints that find their way into this 
Bureau. The lone exception is life in- 
surance. Fire, health and accident, 
casualty—these are most directly con- 
cerned in the complaints registered, 
and of these, health and accident fig- 
ures most abundantly. It is easy to 
understand that. Next to life insur- 
ance, a health and accident policy is 
the chief safeguard of the average per- 
son who sees in such a policy the means 
of offsetting the menace of disability 
that would jeopardize his economic 
safety. 

The principal complaint coming to 
the Bureau regarding the activities of 
insurance companies deals with a cer- 
tain class of benefit companies—the 
“wild-cats” of insurance—that are not 
permitted to do business in New York 
State but none the less seek to operate 
in defiance of the law. These companies 
advertise in the newspapers, making 
attractive propositions and inducing 
many who are out of work to answe! 
these alluring ads and become agents, 
thereby laying themselves open to 
prosecution for representing an unau- 
thorized company. These companies 
are irresponsible and productive of 4 


hostile attitude toward all insurance 
carriers. The increasing cooperation 


of the newspapers throughout the state, 
however, has greatly reduced the ac- 
tivities of such companies. 


Misuse of Premiums 


The greater number of complaints 
are directed against agents and brok- 
ers who are licensed to do business and 
who convert premiums to their own 
use. The depression, economic difficul- 
ties or family misfortunes give cause 
to these petty embezzlements. It is 
believed that if these agents and brok- 
ers were required to make their pay- 
ments promptly instead of being al- 
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lowed ntil the 20th of the second fol- 


month, the opportunities of 


lowing 
speculation would be decreased. 

In 1934, 3072 complaints were 
brought to the attention of the Bureau. 
Of the 2204 were against agents, 
brokers and public adjusters, while 868 
were rected against companies and 
associations. As a result of investiga- 
tion into the above 2204 cases, 348 li- 
censes were either revoked or _ sus- 
pended. 


The procedure in such investigations 


is thorough and discreet. The com- 
plaint is made to the Bureau, the de- 
fendant is cited and the testimony 
taken under oath. Then the deposi- 


tions and evidence are laid before the 
superintendent or a deputy. As a re- 
f the latter’s judgment, either 
the agent is cleared or his license is 
revoked or suspended. Throughout the 
entire procedure, however, severity of 
judgment is often tempered by under- 
standing of the conditions which 
brought the defendant under censure. 

Some agents and collectors of assess- 
ment health and accident companies 
have been cited as a result of com- 
plaints registered against them. These 
have proved dishonest in pocketing 
premiums paid by policyholders, or by 
allowing policies to lapse, treating 
further payments as new business and 
retaining the premiums as commission, 
or by deliberately misrepresenting the 
policies, 


sult « 


terms of 


Suggestion to Companies 


It is the belief of the administration 
of the Complaint Bureau that certain 
causes of complaint could be eliminated 
if more often technical defenses avail- 
able to the companies would be waived 
where the claim is honest and pre- 
sented in good faith. If more of the 
companies, for example, would adopt 
the practice of investigating claims 
when notice is received late, and defer 
denial of liability on the ground of 


late notice until the results of such 
investigation are received by them, 


many complaints would be avoided. The 
companies are usually eager, however, 
to accept the good offices of the Bu- 
reau, realizing that its chief functions 
are directed toward elimination of 
abuses and the fostering of mutual un- 
derstanding and good-will between in- 
surers and assured. It is on this basis 
that the Bureau has 
present state of efficiency, 
that it has justified its existence in the 
results achieved during its 22 years of 
In providing a distinct and 


evolved to its 
conscious 


operation. 
valuable service to both factors in the 
insurance field, it has demonstrated its 
necessity and justified the increasing 
confidence and cooperation which are 
accorded it. 
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ocial Insurance Reviewed 
rom an Economic Angle 


Emphasizing the Inevitable Position of 


Business in Relation to Other Compon- 


ents of the National Economic Entity 


By GERHARD HIRSCHFELD 


HE social insurance 

the Federal Government is being 

hailed in many quarters as a 
mighty forward step in the direction of 
social betterment. Economic justice for 
all is seen assured. A paradise of ma- 
chine age creation is envisioned in its 
wake. There are indeed profound social 
and moral reasons why all should accord 
it a hearty greeting. But these promises 
of future peace should not prevent sober 
consideration of it and a_ thorough 
analysis from the economic point of 
view. Such consideration might likely 
lead to a conclusion that social insur- 
ance is an economic failure—that it has 
been in the past and will be in the 
future. 

The fact that there is an apparent 
need for social insurance, whether for 
the aged, the infirm or the infant, 
seems an inevitable admission that busi- 
ness has failed, and is failing, to pro- 
vide properly for all its workers. The 
needy want work and business cannot 
supply it. The old are without funds 
and business cannot supply them. Now 
this is something about which sociolog- 
ists may deliberate and animadvert, but 
to the average observer it is an em- 
barrassing, even humbling, situation. 


program of 


The Final Analysis 


Whatever our individual attitude the 
final analysis is something like this: 
Business has no choice whatever in the 
program, though high executives may 
have a different opinion. If business 
can not offer sustaining opportunity or 
does not willingly provide for the 
needy, it will be forced to meet their 
requirements. Business is not allowed 
an alternative because it cannot escape 
the fact (of which, incidentally, it 
should be and is quite proud) that it is 
by far the largest producer of revenue 
in our national economic system. 

Now it is said—just as it was 
earnestly proclaimed in Europe 10 and 
15 years ago—that the burden of social 


insurance is to be distributed equally 
among the three components of the na- 
tion’s economic entity, namely, capital, 
labor and government. This distribu- 
tion applies to the financing of the 
jobless who, because they are now the 
most in need, will and must get the 
lion’s share of social insurance funds. 


A bility to Contribute 


Perhaps one might reconsider the 
problem from another angle. Business 
without question has the means with 
which to pay its share. Labor can pay 
cnly if it gets paid, that is, if it is em- 
ployed. Then, however, there is no 
need for unemployment insurance (to 
resort to this rather loose and rather 
meaningless term). When there is real 
need for benefit payments from this 
kind of insurance a strong minority of 
labor, possibly even a majority, is out 
of work and its earning capacity, tak- 
ing the class as a whole, is reduced to 
a point where it cannot pay its share 
into the general fund. 

One must recall that the government 
is neither an independent nor a self- 
dependent body, strictly speaking. It 
does not own anything; it does not pro- 
duce anything, and it therefore cannot 
pay anything. The net result is that 
sooner or later almost the entire burden 
of social insurance is shifted onto the 
broad shoulders of our largest revenue 
producer, which is business, or capital. 
This has been, in short, the experience 
of European countries, from Great 
Britain to Albania or Luxembourg. 
Perhaps there is a reason why things 
should take a different turn in America. 
It there is it has not yet been disclosed. 

Miss Perkins, the Secretary of Labor, 
points to the wisdom of the principle 
that forces people to save in good times 
to provide for the rainy days. There 
truly is no good reason why we should 
not accumulate easy billions in the 
years of prosperity so that we may 

(Continued on page 12) 








With the Editors 


"Twilight Zone" 
ROPOSED insurance legisla- 
tion which, on its face, prom- 
ises greater liberality of terms to 
policyholders must be studied 
carefully on the merit of its ob- 
vious intent. The insurance com- 
panies would assuredly welcome 
any suggested change in their 
policies which would improve 
upon their avowed services. First, 
however, must be proved the 
validity of the premise upon 
which the suggestion is based. 

An example of this type of 
legislation is the bill recently in- 
troduced in the New York Legis- 
lature by Assemblyman Charles 
H. Breitbart, Democrat, of Brook- 
lvn. Mr. Breitbart’s bill would 
change the standard provisions of 
life insurance policies so that in- 
sured shall be entitled to grace 
either of 60 days or two months 
within which payment of any 
premium after first year may be 
made, and that policy shall be in- 
contestable after it has been in 
force during lifetime of insured 
for one year from date of issue. 

The obvious intent of the sug- 
gested extension of grace period 
is similar to that of the daylight- 
saving time theory. It would cut 
a month off one end of the pre- 
mium payment period and tack it 
on the other, thus apparently ex- 
tending the “twilight zone.” The 
suggestion, however, does not 
have the saving practicality of 
“daylight” time as the distribu- 
tion of time value is entirely dif- 
ferent. 


Time, where life insurance 
premiums are concerned, is 
money. Premium computation 


contains the element of interest 
earned on premiums from the 
date when they are due. As this 
interest is lost for the company 
during the grace period it is evi- 
dent that an extension of the 
period will automatically decrease 
the company’s earnings. This 
loss actually represents an essen- 
tial portion of premium income 
expected and not received and 
ultimately must be borne by the 
policyholder in the form of higher 
premiums to offset the deficiency. 


Another consideration is that 
a longer grace period would neces- 
sitate the mailing of additional 
premium notices. The cost of 
this service has been conserva- 
tively estimated to be over ten 
cents for each notice mailed—an 
item of expense to increase fur- 
ther the cost of insurance. 

Then it must be considered that 
companies, in the interest of con- 
servation, already grant policy- 
holders certain conveniences to 
facilitate the payment of pre- 
miums. Agents are instructed to 
make every effort in encouraging 
the policyholder to keep his in- 
surance in force. Extensions of 
time are willingly granted and 
loans at a reasonable rate of in- 
terest are made available for the 
payment of premiums. Only the 
most dilatory of policyholders 
would fail to take advantage of 
these facilities, and an extension 
of grace for this limited class 
would only work further to in- 
crease lapse ratios at the expense 
of deserving policyholders who 
are reasonably prompt. 

As for the shorter contestable 
period, there would seem to be no 
added convenience to policyhold- 
ers involved, except for those who 
make a specialty of racketeering 
in insurance policies. Life in- 
surance can be provided econom- 
ically only so long as its funds 
are protected by the honesty of 
both parties to the contract. A 
one-year limit on contestability 
would greatly encourage deliber- 
ate fraud in the obtaining of life 
insurance policies. 


The Incontestability Clause 


A life insurance company must 
have a reasonable period in which 
to determine, without unwar- 
ranted expense, whether the in- 
sured has obtained his policy 
through misrepresentation or 
misstatement. There is no rea- 
son why the insured should be 
relieved of responsibility for his 
own misstatements, for which the 
company is in no sense respon- 
sible. Honest policyholders are 
entitled to full protection against 
losses paid to dishonest claimants. 


Dishonest claims are facilitated 
by shortening the incontestable 


period. Many life insurance com. 
panies have tried the one-year 


period and have changed to the 
2-year period because they found 
the shorter term to be a protec- 
tion for fraud. 

Uniformity among _ incontest- 
able clause statutes is _ highly 
desirable. Any departure there- 
from would cause great difficulty 
in the preparation and use of 
forms which are now _inter- 
changeable among many states. 
Should the State of New York 
now enact a one-year clause it 
would require the use of an en- 
dorsement stamp on, or a reprint- 
ing of, all policies to be used 
within the State of New York. 

Uniformity is desirable to safe- 
guard contracts against indirect 
invasion of statutory enactments, 
A lack of uniformity results in 
the unsettling of defense limits in 
the courts of various states— 
which is adverse to the interests 
of both insurer and insured. 


Salvage 


OOKING through the early re- 

ports of the companies one 
notes that the item of “salvage” 
is heartening in many instances. 
In the case of one of the smaller 
companies it was revealed that 
the amount regained by salvage 
during the year 1934 exceeded 
the losses paid. Many of the 
losses in depository bonds and 
such have taken on a different 
character since the condition 
of banks generally has_ been 
strengthened. Also, some of the 
properties taken over at the 
instance of contracts and com- 
pletion bonds have begun to show 
operating returns or have been 
disposed of at fair figures. 
Theoretically, of course, surety 
companies take no risk when they 
write a bond. A principal is al- 
ways liable for the loss. The 
practice is a long way from the 
theory, but the reimbursements 
via salvage often unexpectedly 
change the picture of a company’s 
operating results. 
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Time | 


The Spectator publishes its annual 
record of life insurance companies 
and assessment associations and fra- 
ternal orders which retired in 1934 
or were licensed and projected during 


the year. 





The mid-year meeting of the Finan- 
cial Section of the American Life 
Convention is scheduled to be held 
at the Palmer House, Chicago, on 
Feb. 22. 





Business recovery in the latter part 
of 1934 is definitely indicated by the 
buyers’ survey conducted in December 
by the American Service Bureau of 
Chicago. 





A. N. Mitchell, who has been gen- 
eral manager of the Canada Life 
Assurance Company, Toronto, is 
elected president of the company 





and will continue in the capacity of 








hyphen smithJ 





general manager. 





The Aetna Life Insurance Company 
and its affiliated companies in their 
annual statements show total premium 
income for the five companies during 
1934 of $126,553,553, which is $8,827,- 
812 in excess of that for 1933. 





The Texas Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany lays plans at its agency meeting 
in Galveston for a silver jubilee cam- 
paign in observance of the company's 
25th anniversary. 





Frank N. Julian, president of the 
Bankers Fire & Marine Insurance Com- 
pany, Birmingham, is appointed super- 
intendent of insurance for the state 
of Alabama, succeeding Charles C 
Greer. 





The Liverpool & London & Globe 
Insurance Company, Ltd., consum- 
mates the purchase of practically all 
outstanding stock of the Seaboard 
Insurance Company, Baltimore, and 
U.S. Manager Harold Warner is ap- 
pointed president of the Seaboard. 





The Agricultural and Empire State 
Insurance Companies, Watertown, 
N. Y., announce the appointments of 
Kenneth E. Chapman as manager of 
the loss department, and of Allyn L. 
Hollenbeck as manager of the special 
tisk department. 





Proposal to increase the rate of 
Premium tax in California from 2.6 
per cent to 4 per cent is made in 
the budget message of Governor 
Merriam to the State Legislature. 





_The Western Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion at a special meeting in New York 
ratifies the agreement worked out 
by a ioint committee of the W.U.A. 
and the Chicago Board of Under- 
writers which was designed to avoid 
the necessity of separation in Chicago. 





The Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Com- 
Pany of Cedar Rapids, lowa, elects 
J. L. Campbell secretary, D. L. Nelson 
assistant secretary, and appoints Ed- 
win C. French as assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the company. 
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Private Underwriter: "Odd how attractive she looks 
when she's with somebody else." 








SOUNDINGS 


i————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN=————" 














N indication that the casualty and 

surety business, through the violent 

purge of the depression, has been 
whipped into sounder shape, is to be found 
in the statistics on liquidated, merged and 
reinsured companies in 1934. 

Twenty-one carriers, including all classi- 
fications—stock, mutual and reciprocal, quit 
the underwriting field during the past year. 
Among them were numbered 10 stock com- 
panies, of which 2 went into receivership, 1 
was voluntarily liquidated, 2 reinsured and 
5 taken over by State insurance departments 
for liquidation. 

Three mutual casualty companies went 
into receivership in 1934, 3 failed to secure 
renewal of their licenses, 1 was reinsured 
and 1 was liquidated. Three reciprocal 
carriers ceased business during the year. 

The record contrasts sharply with 1933 
when 47 casualty carriers in various classi- 
fications went by the board. 

Company mortality in the casualty insur- 
ance field has always been terrifically high. 
Since 1900 some 925 headstones have been 
added to the graveyard of unsuccessful 
casualty, surety and miscellaneous insurance 
companies, including the failures in the 
mutual, assessment and reciprocal classes. 

The casualty business is not only the most 
hazardous of all insurance lines but it is 
characterized, as well, by peculiar financial 
problems in the case of young companies. 
Reserve requirements are so severe that only 
those newcomers with the most substantial 
capital resources have a chance of surviving. 
Yet in the past it has been the favorite hunt- 
ing-ground of the fly-by-night promoter. 
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Tide 


The Internal Revenue Bureau re- 
ports $452,366,438 taxes collected in 
1934 on cigarettes, cigars, manufac- 
tured tobacco and snuff, the highest 
amount ever paid the government 
from this source in any one year. 
Tobacco taxes in 1933 totaled $409,- 
308,921. 





The Associated Gas and Electric 
System reports net electric output for 
the first four weeks of the year showed 
an increase of 5.1 per cent over the 
corresponding period of last year. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Exchange 
for the week ended Feb. 2, 1935, 
according to the New York Herald 
Tribune, closed Monday at 126.65 
and closed Saturday at 126.93. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same week closed Monday st 
28.27 and closed Saturday at 27.98. 





Composite average of 100 stocks 
for the same week closed Monday at 
97.13 and closed Saturday at 97.25. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange for the 
same week closed Monday at 94.59 
and closed Saturday at 94.02. 





Steel ingot production throughout 
the United States for the current 
week is at 56!/p per cent of capacity, 
The Iron Age estimates, as com- 
pared with the rate of 56 per cent 
reported for last week. 





Cotton futures dipped sharply 
last week, with operations of trade 
and speculative interests largely in- 
fluenced by views regarding the 
forthcoming decision of the Supreme 
Court in the gold-clause case, quo- 
tations closing the week 18 to 25 
points net lower, with the greatest 
weakness in the short session Saturday. 





With a decline of 51 per cent in 
dollar volume of all stock transactions 
on the New York Stock Exchange in 
1934, as compared with 1933, the 
value of all such transactions fell be- 
low the total dollar volume of grain 
transactions on the Chicago Board 
of Trade, according to calculations 
just completed by Fenner & Beane, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange. Grain transactions de 
clined only 7.7 per cent. 





Canadian government and muni- 
cipal financing during the month of 
January totaled $35,299,000 and was 
made up almost entirely of two pro- 
vincial issues, $13,730,000 Province 
of Quebec 2!/ per cent bonds due in 
five years and $20,000,000 Province 
of Ontario 2/4 per cent treasury 
notes due in two years, according to 


Wood, Gundy & Co., Ltd. 





Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended January 26 totaled 
555,768 cars, which was a decrease 
of 7187 below the preceding week 
and 7332 below the corresponding 
week of 1934, 
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Industry’s Role in the Security Plan 


Unemployment Compensation 


What employers are subject to the 
bill? 

All employers, except governmental, 
yho employ four or more persons within 
each 13 or more calendar weeks in the 
taxable year. 

How are they affected? 

They are subject to an annual Federal 
excise tax on their TOTAL payrolls of 
3 per cent, except that if business con- 
tinues subnormal as measured by the 
Federal Reserve Board index of indus- 
trial production, the tax may be 1 or 2 
per cent in 1936 and 1937. 


How is the tax paid? 


It depends on whether or not the state 
in which the employer is situated has in 
efect an unemployment compensation 
law which the Secretary of Labor certifies 
meets the standards set by the bill. 


What happens if the state does not 
have such a law? 

The proceeds of the excise tax on pay- 
rolls goes into the general fund of the 
Federal treasury. This is expected to ac- 
celerate enactment of unemployment com- 
pensation laws by the several states. 


What happens if the state does have 
such a law? 

Then payments made by employers to 
state unemployment reserve funds may 
be credited against the Federal tax up 
to 90 per cent of the amount of that tax. 
The remaining 10 per cent or more is 
paid to the Federal government and is 
used to pay Federal and state administra- 
tive costs. 


What standards must a state meet 
to get the approval of the Secretary 
of Labor? 

It must accept the Wagner-Peyser Act 
providing for the establishment of public 
employment offices. Its unemployment 
compensation law must provide for the 
payment of all benefits through these 
ofices and all contributions received by 
the state for unemployment insurance 
must be turned over to the unemploy- 
ment trust fund, which fund the bill 
directs the Secretary of the Treasury to 
establish and administer. Moreover, none 
of the money drawn from this fund by a 
state may be used for any purpose other 
than the payment of benefits. An unem- 
ployed person shall not be deni:d com- 
pensation because he refuses to serve as 
a strike-breaker, because he refuses a job 
at subnormal wages or working condi- 
tions, or because he refuses a job con- 
ditioned on his joining a company union 
or which would interfere with his joining 
or belonging to a “bona fide” labor organ- 
ization. 


How will the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury handle money received from the 
states ? 

He will put it in the above-mentioned 
unemployment trust fund and may invest 
all or any part of it in primary obliga- 
tions of the United States or in obliga- 
tions guaranteed as to principal and in- 


terest by the United States. A separate 
book account is to be maintained for each 
state agency. 

How do states get money out of the 
unemployment trust fund? 

By requisitioning the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the amounts required up to 
the amounts held in trust for the particu- 
lar state. 

On what bases may contributions 
under state laws be handled? 

The states have considerable latitude. 
It may pool all contributions in a single 
fund from which all eligible employees 
may draw benefits, or in addition it may 
segregate contributions of individual em- 
ployers or groups of employers in sepa- 
rate accounts, from which benefits to their 
employees will be paid. However, when 
such separate accounts are exhausted, 
benefits may be paid from the pooled 
fund. States may also provide for guar- 
anteed employment accounts by employ- 
ers who desire to guarantee a minimum 
of 40 weeks annually at full wages. 


Is there any special provision for 
employers who provide highly regular 
employment? 

Yes. The state law may be written to 
permit such employers to contribute less 
than the standard amount because of 
their favorable employment record, the 
difference being accepted for credit 
against the Federal tax up to 90 per cent 
of that tax, just as though it had actually 
been contributed to the state fund. 


Does the bill establish any rules for 
the payment of benefits? 

No, this is left to the states. However, 
the President’s Committee on Economic 
Security used a four-week waiting period 
in its calculations together with a 50 per 
cent compensation rate up to a maximum 
of $15 per week. The Committee says 
that with contributions of 3 per cent on 
payrolls, benefits should not be paid for 
more than 16 weeks and for not more 
than 15 weeks if it is desired to give 
workers who have been long employed an 
additional week of benefits up to 10 addi- 
tional weeks for each six months they 
have been employed without drawing 
compensation. 


Compulsory Contributory Old Age Annuities 


(Old age pensions financed entirely by 
the government or by voluntary contribu- 
tions by citizens are not covered herein, 
since they do not affect industry directly.) 


What employers and employees are 
subject to the bill? 

All, except government and railroad 
employers and employees, and non-man- 
ual workers receiving more than $250 
monthly. During the first five years only 
employees under 60 years old are in- 
cluded. 

How are they affected? 

The earnings of all non-manual work- 
ers receiving $250 or less monthly are 
subject to the following annual Federal 
tax: 


1937-1911 inclusive ........ 1 per cent 
1942-1946 — | hen eiee 2 per cent 
1947-1951 _ re fl 
1952-1956 ~ | ..-weriennee 4 per cent 
1957 and thereafter ......5 per cent 


This tax is paid half by the employer 
and half by the employee. Provision is 
made for the payment of the tax by the 
sale of stamps by postmasters. 


Who pays these taxes? 


The employer, the employee’s share be- 
ing deducted from his pay. 

What is done with these tax pay- 
ments? 

The money is segregated in an old age 
fund by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who may invest it as in the case of the 
unemployment trust fund. 

How will payments from the old 
age fund be made? 

The Social Insurance Board, created by 
the bill, will requisition the funds needed 
to pay annuities. 

What are the conditions under 


which annuities will be paid? 

The individual must be not less than 
65 years old; taxes must have been paid 
on his behalf prior to his sixtieth birth- 
day; taxes must have been paid on his 
behalf for at least 200 weeks in not less 
than five years entirely prior to his 65th 
birthday; he must not be gainfully em- 
ployed by another. 

When will payments be made? 

In monthly instalments beginning not 
earlier than 1942. 

How much will be paid? 

The instalments will be a percentage of 
the individual’s average monthly wage 
during the period taxes were paid on his 
behalf except that such average wage 
to which the percentages are applied shall 
not exceed $150 monthly. 

The instalments range from 15 per cent 
of average monthly wages for individuals 
on whose behalf taxes have been paid for 
200 weeks in not less than five years up 
to a maximum of 40 per cent for 800 
monthly tax payments in 20 years. 

Persons on whose behalf tax payments 
begin after 1941, on retirement at age 65, 
will receive 10 per cent of average month- 
ly earning plus 1 per cent for each 40 
weeks or one year during which taxes 
have been paid. 

Are wives protected? 

Yes, optionally. An eligible person 
with a dependent wife may elect to take 
a joint and survivorship annuity of the 
same actuarial value as his individual 
annuity. 

What happens in the event of 
death? 

Taxes paid plus interest, less any an- 
nuities that may have been paid, are paid 
to dependents. 


(Reprinted by courtesy of “Automotive Industries’’) 
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Social Insurance Reviewed 


(Continued from page 7) 


have them in the years of depression. 
M Perkins discounts the obvious fact 
that such savings funds are never 
tarted when times are good, but 
always when things look bad and when 
really the prospects for building such 


reserves are lowest. People never think 
debts 
they are concerned 


of reducing when business is 


rood: rather with 
This is why the “save 


tomorrow” 


incurring them. 
for motto not 
work on a collective scale, with the de- 


today does 


batable exception of countries ruled 
under a dictatorship. 

Social insurance, to sum up, has 
great social merit, but little, if any, 
economic justification. Far from being 


a stimulus to any sort of business, it is 
a distinct handicap which promises an 
ever encreasing tax burden. Again, the 
of insurance by 
2 government with its consequent appli- 
the 
government 


establishment social 

in- 
with 
Further, despite its tremen- 
adds very little to the net 
purchasing power of people in general. 


cation to various industries 


creases interference 
business. 
dous cost, it 
Admittedly, the entire relief system 
in social 
insurance and public works, is a failure. 


in Europe, as it is climaxed 
Also admittedly, it must shoulder one 
grave responsibility: It made business 
lose its freedom. Taxes and other im- 
grown to such an extent 
that business can neither move forward 
nor backward, being firmly caught be- 
tween the Scylla or low-cost production 
and the Charybdis of high-cost social 


posts have 


charges. Largely through the misery 
and poverty which have necessitated 
social insurance legislation the govern. 
ments have assumed an ever broaden. 
ing control of things economic as wel] 
as social and political. In some jp. 
stances it has led to outright dictator. 
ship. 

The remarkable irony in this develop. 
ment lies in the fact that business and 
its revenue-yielding capacity is being 
more and more relied upon to finance 
social insurance, while at the same time 
it is losing more and more of its free. 
dom of action and organization. 

Of this dilemma seems born, we may 
add, the alternative to social insurance. 

Let us review the three agencies 
which have a stake in social insurance: 
the government, the needy and busi- 

(Concluded on page 30) 


Early Returns of Casualty and Miscellanenous Companies for the Year Ending Dec. 31, 1934 


This information will be supplemented from week to week by additional reports 


Stock Companies 

















Voluntary Losses Dividends Expenses 
Tota Unearned Reserve an Net Paid Paid to of Toca 
Name ano Location Capita Admitted Net Premium for Special | Premiums Total Including Stock- Manage- Disburse 
Paid Up Asset Surplu Reserve Lo Reserve Written Income Ad) Exp holders ment ments 
$ $ $ $ $ Fre $ mes 
American Indemnity, Galveston, Texas 1,000,000) 2,645,394 267,546) 412,353 369,017 483 , 867 769,537; 904,540, 430,163 313,977 819,538 
Columbus Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio a 500,000 23,255,141 1,507,692 98,147 5 . 196, 294 196,294 110, 667 69,173 179,840 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn.! 3,000,000 171,310,376 4,346,113 907,284) 1, 1,250,000 1,611,612) 1,612,581 897,161 240,000 264 1,538,898 
Federal Life, Chicago, Ill a 375,000 14,654,614 308 , 585 563,848) 1 650,000, 1,587,372) 1,592,157) 1,218,448).. 507,139 1,725,587 
Imperial Life, Asheville, N. C.d 100,000 1,718,143 142,000 29 935 73,352 788 , 264 872,318 219,417 6,000 445 , 53: 693,110 
International Travelers Assur., Dallas, Texas 100 ,000 257,085 20,130 9,868 32,133 94,954 128,468 134,550 88,394! 48,970 137,364 
Inter-Ocean Casualty, Cincinnati, Ohio 100,000 464,439 87, 808 150,27 76,418 1,077,392) 1,095,952 508 551 531,178 1,132,899 
Kansas Bankers Surety, Topeka, Kan 318,250 610,847 144,774 30,554 26,700 90,569 61,108 88 , 600 —7,648 76,380 28,488 97 ,496 
Massachusetts Plate Glass, Boston, Mass 200,000 338,545 74,863 39,972 7,500 5,392 63,323 88 ,307 27, 286 8,124 u 94,017 
Michigan Surety, Lansing, Mich 297 ,092 546,390 113,210 41,475 70,385 10,000 103 , 649 17,453 59,848 90,070 
Midwest Life, Lincoln, Neb. 300.000 4.658.191 220. 467 7.973 7.024 4,265 794,863 12,382 24.000 20,195 1,040,642 
National Accident & Health, Phila, Pa 150,000 380,019 129 , 466 26,851 54,471 506,721 180 ,324 4,500 58,610 481,756 
National Surety, New York, N. Y 1,000,000 13,113,333 3,049,526 5,171,269 2,381,495 750,000 9,832,790 2,743,918 4,355,607 8,072,697 
Capital, assets and surplus include life department; other items accident and health branch only. b Capital, assets, surplus, 
ecial reserves and dividends paid to stockholders include life department: other items accident and health branch only. c Not in- 
u comm ms. dIncludes life, accident and health departments. e Capital, assets, surplus, total income and total disburse- 
ment lude life department; other items accident and health branch only. wu Unavailable. 
Mutual Companies and Reciprocal Organizations 
Voluntary Losses Dividends Expenses ae 
Total and Special Unearned | Reserve Net Paid Paid to of Total 
Name anp Location Admitted Net Reserve, Premiums for Premiums Total Including! Policy- Manage-  Disburse- 
Assets Surplus ete Reserve Losses Written Income Adj. Exp.);| holders ment ments 
3 $ 3 3 $ $ $ 3 3 3 = 
Economy Automobile, Freeport 309 039 189 095 69 465 40,740 215,773 229 , 596 83,645 120,124 203,769 
Farmers Automobile, Pekin 245,441 151,675 63 ,920 23 ,391 217,544 239 , 301 88 ,301 58,681 68,298 215,802 
Farmers Mutual Automobile, Madison 389,924 110,008 45,000 102,272 124,714 381,432 406 ,054 162,093 149 ,938 328,582 
Hardware Mutua! Casualty, Stevens Point 6,312,755 1,005,981 100,000 2,566,507 2,507,808 6,063,137) 6,325,588, 2,639,927, 1,187,761 1,411,527 5,370,199 
Inter-Insurance Exchange of the Automobile Club of a 
Southern California, Los Angeles 6,202,489 5,012,474 064.922 154,340 1,942,783 2,241,609 1,022,903 272 462 844,751 2,23 
Madison County Mutual Automobile, Edwardsville, II 177,113 131.943 800 24,186 19,720 90 , 566 100,861 81,744 13,543 95,287 
Michigan Mutual Auto, Traverse City, Mich 117,648 80,929 8,500 23,465 4,754 46,930 51,872 16,143 5,300 27,336 
Pennsylvania Mutual Livestock, Erie 26,538 u u 445 7,544 7,985 3,703 3,119 8,286 
Philadelphia Mutual Plate Glass, Philadelphia 8,810 7,804 1,006 2,012 2,528 1,033 454 1,486 
( ») Unavailable 
Mutual Accident and Sick Benefit Associations 
Number of : . 
Total Total Surplus Net Losses Paid Expenses Total Certiticates Number ot 
Name anv Location Admitted Loss to Policy- Premiums Total Including | of Manage- Disburse- | Written and | Certificates 
Assets teserve holders Written Income Adj. Exp.) ment ments Revised in Force 
3 3 i $ 3 $ s $ a § 
American Income, Indianapolis 10,172 2 367 7.805 u 27,382 8,063 16,211 24.316 1,047 1,445 
American Standard, Fort Worth 2,809 u 10,124 10,124 4,753 4,444 9,197 u u 
Mutual Reserve, Fort Collins 7,701 r 17,107 17,107 6,177 10,956 17,133 1,544 1 , 609 
Postal Indemnity, Dallas 20,213 6,785 13,428 62,448 64,582 26,564 37,717 64,281 4,534 12,221 
Travelers Health, Omaha 508 , 033 32,045 475,988 571,364 599,986 378,901 121,146 500,047 4,867 27,446 
(u) Unavailable 
or . - = 9€ 
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Metropolitan Life’s 
Production for 1934 


Year's Increase Was One Hun- 
dred and Twelve Million; Nearly 
Twenty Billions Now in Force 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company in 1934 issued, revived and 
increased $3,287,100,370 paid-for life 
insurance, Frederick H. Ecker, presi- 
dent of the company, 
Thursday at the opening session of the 
annual convention of the company’s 
managers. The year’s’ production 
showed an increase of $112,000,000 over 
that of 1933, Mr. Ecker said, and the 
company’s total 
showed a gain during the year of $686,- 
820,657. On Dec. 31 there was in force 
$19,489,805,475. 

The company’s 1934 
done at an average rate of 19,900 poli- 
cies for $10,884,438 issued, revived and 
increased on each business day, and was 
distributed as follows: Ordinary, $1,- 
524,348,452; industrial, $1,487,231,699; 
The total amount 
of ordinary insurance in force passed 
the 10 billion dollar mark during the 
year, and stood, on Dec. 31, last, at 
$10,216,839,377. Industrial insurance 
in force at the end of the year totalled 
$6,617,508,665, and the total of group 
insurance amounted to $2,655,457,433. 
The company also reported accident 
and health insurance in force carrying 


a principal sum benefit of $1,332,000,- 
950, and weekly indemnity of $13,842,- 


Soo. 


reported last 


insurance in force 


business was 


group, $275,520,219. 


Payments to policyholders made by 
the Metropolitan in 1934 ran well over 
half a billion dollars, and were made 
at an average rate of $4,351.73 a min- 


ute of each business day. The total 
amount paid was $525,689,582.80, of 
which $152,945.723.48 was paid for 


benefits, while $372,743,859.32 
was paid for matured endowments, an- 
nuity payments dividends, disability 
benefits, cash values, ete. 
More than two-thirds of the total pay- 
ments living policy- 
holders. 

Dividends to policyholders payable in 
35 amounted to $97.265.486, of which 
$44,192,450 is payable on. industrial 
Policies, $50,397,036 on ordinary poli- 


death 


surrender 


were made to 


ed 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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Henry Franklin Tyrrell 
Dies in Seventieth Year 


Legislative Counsel for North- 
western Mutual Life for Years; 
Widely Known in Ins. Business 


Henry Franklin Tyrrell, for many 
years legislative counsel and secretary 


North- 
Com- 


of the publicity committee of 
western Mutual Life Insurance 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., died on Sunday, 
Feb. 3, at his home at the Hotel Astor 
following a long illness. He was in his 
70th year. 

Mr. Tyrrell was widely known among 
insurance men and commissioners as 
well as State and national legislators. 
His annual articles reviewing the 
progress achieved by the life insurance 
business were for years a feature for 
each year-end among insurance publish- 
ers. 

Mr. Tyrrell was born in Racine, Wis., 
May 30, 1865. He was educated in that 
place and studied law there. He en- 
gaged in newspaper work in Racine, 
Ashland, Wis., and Milwaukee. Mr. 
Tyrrell joined the staff of Northwest- 
ern Mutuai in 1894, later becoming leg- 
islative counsel. 

He is survived by his widow. Funeral 
services were held at All Saints Cathe- 
dral at Milwaukee, Tuesday afternoon, 
with private interment at Racine later 
the same day. 


























Frederick H. Ecker President, 
Metropolitan Life 


Provident Mutual Life 


Convention in Florida 


General Agents’ Association Dis- 
cusses "A Year of Planned 
Progress" at Annual Meeting 


By common consent the 1935 conven- 
tion of the Provident Mutual General 
Agents’ Association, held at St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., last week, was acclaimed 
one of the most successful in the as- 
sociation’s history. In 
Vice-president Edward W. Marshall, “it 
radiated a healthy realism in attacking 
the problems of agency management 
that lie ahead during the next twelve 
months.” 


the words of 


The theme of the convention was 
“1935—A Year of Planned Salesman- 
ship.” Alex. M. Hammer of Boston, 
president of the association, officiated 
at the opening meeting on Jan. 30, 
with Alex. F. Gillis, secretary-treasurer, 
assisting him and presenting a report 
of the year’s activities. New members 
were introduced by Franklin C. Morss, 
the company’s manager of agencies. 

The principal address of the opening 
session was delivered by President M. 
A. Linton, who selected as his topic 
“The Provident Moves Forward.” Mr. 
Linton’s address was in the nature of 
a review of the company’s record in 
1934, which is summarized elsewhere 
in this issue. 

Henry C. Martens of St. Paul, auditor 
of the association, was chairman of the 
meeting on Wednesday afternoon. The 
first speaker was James H. Cowles of 
Los Angeles, whose topic was “Stimu- 
lating 1935 Production.” He stressed 
the necessity of planning. “The best 
that a man has done should not be 
the standard for the rest of his life,” 
said Mr. Cowles. 

William B. Stormfeltz, manager at 
Wilmington, Delaware, discussed the 
Interview System.” He stated 
that in his opinion the cold canvass, one 


“Two 


interview sale is out of date and that 
a scientific conception of life insurance 
demands that the facts be ascertained 
before a prescription be given. Samuel 
P. Ellis of Cincinnati, whose agency en- 
joyed a big increase in business last 
year, spoke on building morale. He 
attached great importance to the pres- 
(Concluded on page 16) 
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EVERY SUNDAY AT 
5:00 P. M. Eastern 
Standard Time, thou- 
sands of families settle 
back in their easy 
chairs and let this stir- 
ring drama of the Civil 
War live again before 
them. 

History vividly inter- 
preted by a cast of cel- 
ebrated stars from the These listeners are pre- 
American stage ...beau- pared and preferred pros- 
tiful music, too, woven pects for Union Central 
into the theme ... and representatives—just one 
romance that reaches the of the many advantages 
heart . .. all these com- from Union Central na- 
bine to build up more and tional advertising which 
more listeners every week helps to get more appli- 
for Roses and Drums. cations. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
CINCINNATI 








Planning for Contentment 


Hy Appy days ahead! Free from 
worry 


! No speculation as to future 

financial security. All possible to those 
who in their family budget provide 
for ample retirement income, through 
one or more of the many plans offered 
by the Scranton Life Insurance Com 
pany. 
Sales representatives of this Company 
have facilities for full coverage from 
birth to old age. Libera! agency con- 
tracts are available in many territories 
Write for information. 


THE SCRANTON LIFE 








SCRANTON, Pennsylvania 




















IN WALTER P. STEVENS, President V4 














Annuities Insurance 


AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1699 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 








Guaranteed Guaranteed 
Benefits Low Cost 

















Since its organization in 
1851 the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has paid more 
than 599 Million Dollars 
to its policyholders and 


beneficiaries 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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RESULTS OF THE OPERATIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
DECEMBER 31, 1934, AND COMPARISONS WITH 1933 






















































Surplus to Premium 
Total Policyholders Income Total Dis- Total Total In- 
Name of Company Capital Admitted (Including During Payments to bursements Insurance’ surance in 
Stock Assets Capital Stock) Year Policyholders During Year Written Force 
Acacia Mutual, Washington, D. C. — rr 55,641,840 1,307,829 9,688,124 6,350,985 9,724,621 39,854,553 351,199,476 
Increase in 1934 over 1933...... i err 9.0 aia 3.2 5.3 2.7 2.8 1.0 
American Reserve Life, Omaha, Neb.. er 131,350 3,716,662 308,427 615,995 586,586 1,637,583 21,717,200 
I 2 ee oe Ca ceteregetancneee i meet 7.1 17.8 18.5 20.9 31.9 4.4 
Amicable Life, Waco, Tex.... penis 820,000 9,412,164 41,301,113 1,646,133 1,988,133 20,099,874 75,144,067 
Increase in 1934 over 1933 ee 2.8 9.3 7 14.8 18.2 9.9 
Capital Life, Denver, Colo.... , on 250,000 10,930,822 1,224,564 2,187,158 4,936,776 57,364,060 
Increase in 1934 over 1933 ‘ neta 0.5 0.2 13.0 2.4 5.0 
Citizens Life, New Orieans.............. aie 20,000 200,977 45,500 66,812 890,280 1,141,889 
Increase in 1934 over 1933.... tuceveuss  ~polieae 5.0 2.6 16.3 -4.1 - 
Columbus Mutual] Life, Columbus, ‘Ohio. ; vind 500,000 23,255,141 2,157,692 4,654,055 10,762,858 120,965, 8i2 
Increase in 1934 over 1933 6 ° . ° . a 4.6 5.4 15.3 2.0 3 
Connecticut American, W ilmington. ee - 637,530 16,597,583 1,830,445 2,881,062 17,970,955 107, 139, 0 22 
Increase in 1934 over 1933....... tcuctenek« diene 5.6 3.6 4.4 -1.5 1.4 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford.... — 3,000,000 171,310,376 7.346.113 31,272,209 113,142,320 985 eae 
Increase in 1934 over 1933......... wi =e 5.2 i.8 ig 14.9 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford. “eens 245,464,300 9,187,732 $6,449,035 87,011,306 892,630, 93 3t 
Increase in 1934 over 1933......... ' - 8.6 6.6 ‘ 9.1 13.2 1.2 
Equitable Life, Des Moines, la......... . 1,000,000 138,767,261 7,052,065 14,013,576 21,729,420 estes 551,216,701 
Increase in 1934 over 1933......... ci. i sheidetere 5.1 0.2 15.0 9.5 3.7 3.2 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill.......... ee 250,000 31,190,712 1,281,101 3,940,830 5,766,102 23,337,551 175,599,960 
Increase in 1934 over 1933......... iio Jamel 0.8 0.3 22.4 18.4 83.8 0.2 
General American, St. Louis, Mo....... ain Wife 500,000 123,260,846 2,160,227 c25,187,624 y 108,841,906 285,946,634 
Increase in 1934 over 1933...... pickets i - teehee —11.5 10.3 12 ,4 291.2 —11.3 
General Mutual, Van Wert, Ohio re ‘ 100,000 350,566 151,704 13,3389 547,828 2,116,775 
Increase in 1934 over 1933..... : anades 1.9 5.5 1.0 49.5 20.0 
George Washington, Charleston, W. Va... 250,000 4,752,972 425,897 38,240 3,347,309 19,461, 07 9 
Increase in 1934 over 1933.. ieteteené  —<ioree 5.1 2.1 7.7 47.8 
Great American Life, Hutchinson owene 100,000 1,758,105 304,362 152,585 1,456,275 7,417, 181 
Increase in 1934 over 1933... ivokengete. . . aaa 1.4 2.1 ans 6.8 68.9 
Great American Life, San Antonio.. 300, 000 1,232,339 678,695 358,497 72,169 354,347 7,603,613 14,179,528 
Increase in 1934 over 1933 scatens® i Sumeith 23.1 11.9 30.6 4.9 24.4 49.8 38.9 
Great National Life, Dallas, Tex ‘ eee ; 200,000 694,085 235,754 216,007 37,150 176,197 2,792,807 9,523,6! 53 
Increase in 1934 over 1933.. Seckedheen § _pibtadhn 5.0 6.6 14.9 8.2 13,8 13.€ 
Great Northwest Life, Spokane.. ee 113,908 439,699 61,545 199,611 136,259 3,616,996 8,285, 241 
Increase in 1934 over 1933............. i <onbes 31.1 22.2 44.3 0.6 19.5 29.5 
Gulf States Security, Dallas, Tex..............- 607,500 2,668,391 904,329 956,038 1,051,132 7,947,883 40,187,097 
Increase in 1934 over 1933.. Sitkewke ade, § .deietbete 16.3 23.8 6.3 1.6 19.7 7.8 
Home State Life, Oklahoma City . .. 340,000 53 523,260 390,207 59,948 433 9: 26 16,765,861 20,488,398 
Increase in 1934 over 1933 exes  aommmels 2.3 —14.9 31.1 27.9 1.8 15.9 
International Travelers Assurance, Dallas.. 100,000 257,085 120,130 5é 7,590 37,528 925,000 357 
Increase in 1934 over 1933.. jewtncs — seealicl 71.9 5.1 24.3 9.5 7.4 58.2 13.7 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro, N. C. _ » 1,000,000 57,888,162 3,825,000 9,171,630 7,078,072 10,305,409 46,666,600 314,834,797 
Increase in 1934 over 1933... haceaetes® i siete 4.3 7.7 1.2 23.0 19.8 28.0 2.0 
Lincoln Liberty Life, Lincoln, Neb......... 100,000 4,982,766 302,231 1,077,474 314,147 761,450 5,752,000 24,480,000 
Increase in 1934 over 1933..........00.. ais “ane 9.5 9 5.2 36.0 9.2 19.7 2.0 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne... - 2,500,000 116,028,710 6,828,846 18,864,503 13,677,266 28,022,197 130,558 1296 867,487, 155 
DO EE ON De ctksincccccnncass jj§  €u0000 1.7 2.3 4.4 —20.0 0.6 5 2.2 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield ; 17,677,808 70,472,376 53,840,424 78, 3¢€ 15,263 7,057,755 1,888 626,846 
Inerease im 1984 over 1983........cccccecees cvvcce 3.3 12.8 t 10.2 7.8 5.5 : 
Midland Mutual Life, Columbus “s 300,000 22,340,141 1,772,006 308,575 2,686,197 1,027,801 k9, 678 ,279 101,570,218 
Increase in 1934 over 1933 : 3.7 6 9 18.6 12.9 1.2 9 
Midwest Life, Lincoln, Neb... : . 300,000 1,658,191 520,467 h629,642 157,724 r1,040,642 ,530 20,175,504 
Increase in 1934 over 1933 5.3 6 1.9 14.0 1.0 71.5 8 
Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul. eee peen bes ‘ 31,167,557 5,490,170 4,282,540 6,339,669 29,962,659 191,973,147 
Increase in 1934 over 1933. — ‘ena 3.4 Pere 10.1 4.1 15.0 2.1 
Montana Life, Helena..... 1,000,000 12,404,997 1,345,499 1,285,244 2,029,274 4,676,794 40,755,248 
Increase in 1934 over 1933 ® 5.6 12.4 4.9 65.0 = 5 
National Life, Montpelier, Vt . 158,813,726 22,326,898 18,356,824 24,984,764 31,529,926 514,140,399 
Increase in 1934 over 1933... 4 4.6 4.3 1.5 11.3 —4.2 9.8 4 2 
New England Mutual, Boston. eentéenes ‘ 307,740,874 16,017,470 50,220,324 37,183,903 50,207,497 143,829,078 1,281, 764, 16 J 
Increase in 1934 over 1933... neue eee 6.7 : 11.4 9.2 1.0 26.2 2.6 
Northwestern National, Minne ~. OS a deh akan 1,100,000 50,049,320 5,266,399 9,225,707 6,069,350 9,744,064 69,850,455 360,268, 895 
Increase in 1934 over 193 ' , 5.1 14.6 9.9 17.7 -12.6 6.9 2 
Old Republic Life, Chicago. — 200,000 753,144 319,905 145,464 61,600 171,941 5,701,073 12,500,000 
Increase in 1934 over 1933... rain nai 33.9 10.5 11.8 65.8 18.4 83.5 61.2 
Oregon Mutual, Portland, Ore. -s 12,675,917 143,537 1,894,600 1,473,028 2,193,345 6,408,847 51,949,386 
Increase in 1934 over 1933.. “s 5.2 6.0 7.5 13.5 10.3 35.1 ‘hai ah 
Pan American Life, New Orleans 1.000,000 28,386,541 2,008,308 4,558,: 3,466,325 5,623,023 20,623,994 152,938,442 
Increase in 1934 over 1933.. 2.8 3 3.1 20.9 5.4 3 2 
Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia ‘ 556,641,602 25,260,143 80,475 66,641,127 93,077,731 156,805,984 1,847,112,503 
Increase in 1934 over 1933 9 3.7 8.0 4.1 11.2 26 
People’s Life Insurance, Frankfort, Ind... 300,000 ,854,143 890,973 1,152,175 880,493 x1,626,186 k6,906,097 43,965, 738 
Increase in 1934 over 1933.. 0.5 0.9 1.1 7.3 1.0 10.0 2 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia ; 700,000 12,882,717 924,58: 525.447 1,829,415 u2,535,856 3,670,201 53,955,650 
Increase in 1934 over 1933 scsi achall 3.5 con 4.0 15.0 8.8 4.7 7 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford . . 179,480, 90¢ 5,818,450 26,637,161 17,300,057 30,257 647 w49,527.591 683,611,121 
Increase in 1934 over 1933.... . 6.2 20.7 16.5 12.0 ; 29.2 1 
Protective Life, Birmingham, Ala - 1,000,000 8,707,998 1,500,000 1,452,908 986,229 1,669,231 10,103,962 61,391,068 
Increase in 1934 over 1933... 2.4 an 5.1 30.4 16.4 24.0 2.2 
Pyramid Life, Topeka, Kan ere es 210,000 3,432,841 643,861 477.010 87,389 691,964 3,315,453 17,738,473 
Increase in 1934 over 193 ad . . iJ 1.7 18.4 14.2 é ws 0.6 
Reliance Life of Pittsburgh P ittsburgh 1,000,000 85,673,500 4,638,280 14,424,726 19,940,116 14,126,363 41,004,377 400,06 12 
Increase in 1934 over 19% ee , 6.4 1.0 8.5 12.0 8.0 31.7 ry ‘3 
Reserve Loan Life, Indianar Ind.. 200,000 10,243,071 530,720 1,480,022 1,619,611 2,855,026 13,494,606 56,359,229 
r Increase in 1934 over 1933 ch eerie a emi —B8.8 17.3 9.9 16.1 3.5 
Seaboard Life, Houston, Tex............ — 200,000 1,495,608 255,529 365,529 3,048,539 17,286,190 
_ Increase in 1934 over 1933......... eee 7.5 9.0 5.1 1.5 8 
Southwestern Life. Dallas, Tex........ : 2,000,000 44,488,438 6,803,516 6,908,236 49,137,779 273,485,209 
_  Inerease in 1934 over 1933 Siac Glin ; ‘ 6. 3.0 4.7 15.3 5. 
State Farm Life, Bloomington, IIl...... ; 300,000 1,163.783 470,875 8,500,461 
Increase in 1934 over 1933 wie aus 17.4 5.9 19.5 
State Mutual Life Assurance. Worcester... 155,367,987 10,262,685 7 2,869,138 
Increase in 1934 over 1933............. - 1.8 2.3 6.4 
State Reserve Life. Fort Worth, Tex 100.000 837,101 174,584 1,398,519 
Increase in 1934 over 1933 11.9 9.0 26 
Sun Life Ins. Co. of Amer., Baltimore, Md 1,000,000 14,545,058 t2,867,162 20,937,140 
Inerease in 1934 over 1933 aa aeack 8.5 9.9 5.8 3. 
United Fidelity Life, Dallas. Tex , 310,000 3,640,126 537,197 30,473,602 
Increase in 1934 over 19 lad ae 6.6 9 2 ’ 5.1 
Western and Southern Life Cinci nnati, O... 10,000,000 137,167,077 22,320,425 11,652,323 23,084,932 680,813,279 
nerease in 19234 over 1933 diinScnae a 1.0 5.7 14.4 3.5 6.7 4.8 
e—Includes $14.819,001 ‘Sementee values, pensticnliy all of which revresen liquidated indebtedness on lapsing policies. 
d—InclIndes £50,000 contingency reserve. k—Does not include additions, revivals and increases h—includes contingency, fluctuation, etc., 


reserves. r—Includes accident and health. s—includes contingency reserve of $2,000,000. t—includes $500,000 contingency reserve. 
i—Includes Accident and Health. 
u—Includes £74.990 horrowed money repaid. w—Includes increases and revivals. x—Includes borrowed money repaid of $160,000. 
y—Includes $14.819.001 surrender values, practically all of which represents liquidated indebtedness on lapsing policies, and also includes 
$5,298.579 of borrowed money repaid. 
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Metropolitan Life 
Annual Convention 
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cies, and $2,676,000 on accident and 
health policies. 

During the year, the company’s as 
sets increased $170,346,960, and stood 
at $4,031,108,152 on Dee. 31. The in 
come for the year was $903,754,216. 


Ecker Cites Improvement 


American industry, at the end of 
1934, was operating at a rate nearly 
one and one-half times the mid-1932 
rate, or only one-third below the boom 
level of 1929, Frederick H. Ecker, 
president of the Metropolitan Life, de- 
clared last Saturday, as he reviewed 
the economic and financial aspects of 
the year at the concluding session of 
the annual convention. During the 
month of December, 1934, he said, the 
rate was only 15 per cent less than for 
the years 1923-25. 

“That progress has been made to- 
ward business recovery cannot be gain- 
said,” Mr. Ecker said. “The improve- 
ment is no doubt attributable both to 
the operation of natural 
forces and to certain steps taken bv the 
Federal administration. That the two 
have brought about a very definite im- 
provement, both in fact and in the state 


economic 


of mind of the nation, cannot be ques- 
tioned.” 
Lincoln on Economic Security 

The general objectives of the eco- 
nomic security act were endorsed by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany—both as an insurance company 
and as an employer of fifty thousand 
persons—through Leroy A. Lincoln, 
vice-president and general counsel of 
the company, speaking at the closing 
session of the convention. 

“From our point of view as an in- 
surance company,” Mr. Lincoln said, 
“‘we find ourselves in accord with the 
purposes of the proposed legislation. 
At the same time,” he added, “‘it is es- 
sential that legislation to carry out 
such proposals shall be sound in char- 
acter, soundly administered, and 
clearly understood in all aspects.” 

Mr. Lincoln reviewed in turn each of 
the main points of the report of the 
Committee on Economic Security, but 
he enlarged particularly on the pro- 
posals for old age benefits and unem- 
ployment compensation. He made it 
clear that he was not undertaking to 
characterize the project as sound or 
unsound from tle point of view of na- 
tional economy. 





Provident Mutual Life Officials and Guest Enjoying the Sunshine at Provident Mutual 

Convention in St. Petersburg, Florida. Left to Right: Edward W. Marshall, Vice-Presi- 

dent; M. A. Linton, President; Franklin C. Morss, Manager of Agencies; Dr. Charles H. 

Willits, Medical Supervisor; J. Marshall Holcombe, Jr., Manager Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau 


Provident Mutual Meeting 


(Concluded from page 13) 


tige of the agency as an _ influence 
in the development of the prestige 
of the _ individual agent. Steacy 
E. Webster, general agent at Pitts- 
burgh, talked on the sale of the 
Providor policy—‘“The young man’s 


policy,” as he termed it. 

Paul Loder, general agent at Phila- 
delphia, analyzed the appeal of the 
family income policy as combining sen- 
timental motivation with the desire for 
safe investment. Group sessions con- 
cluded the first day’s conference. 

The opening topic of Thursday’s ses- 
sion was “New Organization Principles” 
as outlined by Elmer S. Albritton of 
Chicago. He enumerated the following 
essential questions on the selection of 
agents: 1. How much money can the 
prospective agent make? 2. What is 
his present financial status? 3. Has he 
people to see? 4. Has he the sales 
instinct? 5. Does he fit the agency? 
Hobert E. Brake of Sioux City, E. H. 
Driggs, Jr. of Brooklyn, William Peter- 
son of Seattle, and John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Jr., manager of the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau, addressed 
this session. 

Mr. Holcombe emphasized the fact 
that no agency can expect to grow if 
it does not constantly and system- 
atically add new men. He told the 
general agents that 70 per cent of the 
business which their agencies would be 
doing five years hence would be done 
by men not yet in their employ. He 
outlined the steps in developing a plan 


for recruiting—a study of the present 
situation in the agencies—of its ability 
to absorb and train new men. 

A business meeting and series of ad- 
dresses on Friday morning concluded 
the formal sessions of the convention. 
Officers were elected for the year 1935-6 
as follows: president, C. H. Furr of 
Norfolk; vice-president, William Peter- 
son of Seattle; secretary-treasurer, J. 
Ray Davis of Cleveland; auditor, Lo- 
well W. Davis of Hartford. 

Nelson A. White, advertising man- 
ager, discussed the company’s adver- 
tising plans. He particularly stressed 
four new pre-approach direct mail let- 
ters, illustrated by full page pictures 
and personalized for the _ individual 
recipient. 

Manager of Agencies Franklin C. 
Morss laid down “the company’s field 
policy for 1935.” He covered in de- 
tail the basis of the new expense al- 
lowance and made a series of sugges- 
tions for building a better field force. 
Louis F. Paret, general agent at Phila- 
delphia, provided the inspirational ad- 
dress of the convention. His theme 
was “Courage.” 

John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., sum- 
marized the convention and Messrs. 
Morss and Linton brought the meeting 
to a proper close. 

The chief social event of the conven- 
tion was a dinner-dance on Friday 
evening in the ball room. “Ye Royal 
Policy,” a short comedy produced by 
Olivia Orth, was staged for the Associa- 
tion. The cast was an all Chicago af- 
fair and consisted of Mrs. G. L. Kesler, 
L. M. Buckley, A. A. Webster, G. L. 
Kesler, C. H. Wible, and George Huth. 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE HOME LIFE 


Organized in New 


York on Eve 


of Ciwil War, 


Dedicated to Interests of Policyholders, The 
Home Life Celebrates Enviable Record 


Shortly before the Civil War a group 
f New York and financial 
leaders organized a life insurance com- 
pany and sold to a Brooklyn citizen a 
D licy to the then exceptionally high 
amount of $10,000. Being only thirty- 
four years old and in good health, his 
beneficiary could hope to collect that 
sum at maturity provided the insured 
continued to pay for life an annual 
premium of $260, did not travel beyond 
eertain boundaries, change his occupa- 
tion and observe a great many other 


business 


restrictive rules. 

That company was the Home Life of 
New York, which is this year celebrat- 
ing its seventy-fifth anniversary. Born 
ut of nurtured through 
wars and more depressions, the Home 
stands today as one of the great monu- 
ments of life insurance, its every step 
having been marked by 
conservative, sound management. It 
an be truly said that the company has 
at all times lived up to the ideals of 
Walter S. Griffith, the first president of 
the Home Life, who said: 

“Its stability can constantly be re- 
garded as a paramount consideration— 


depression, 


progress 


this company is to be conducted solely 
with reference to the interests of its 
policyholders.” 

This able management which has 
been so noticeable and effective through- 
ut the history of the company has 
been more in evidence than in 
ete years under the capable direction 
{Chairman of the Board Ethelbert Ide 
Low and President James A. Fulton who 
have guided the company through both 
the greatest depression in history and 
the most consistent growth in the ex- 
perience of the company. 


+ +h 


never 


hile absence of loan values, cash 
values and countless policy restrictions 
were the standard practice of the day 
when this company was organized, the 
Home Life was always among the first 

adopt new practices which gave 
e of value to the policyholder. 
its entire history, it has 





eviden 


Throughout 


endeavored to look beyond the present 
and give to its policyholders the maxi- 
mum possible within the confines of 


complete safety. 
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In its first year, 1860, the company 
did over $1,000,000—a large amount in 
those days. It grew steadily, soundly 
during the Civil War and the post-war 
boom period. 


When the panic of 1873 struck the 
country, the Home Life pursued its 
same firm course—and by 1880 had 


assets of nearly 200 per cent the 1870 


total. Again in 1893, the last great 
panic of the last century, the com- 
pany’s program carried it_ safely 


through with assets in 1900 of 170 per 
cent of its 1890 assets. 

In both these panics, dozens of insti- 
tutions failed, and passed out of ex- 
istence. The Home Life survived with- 
out failing to increase its assets each 
and every year. 

When the great insurance investiga- 
tion of 1905 was held, again the sound, 

the 
had 


conservative program of company 


was a major asset. It been far- 
seeing in working out its program and 
yet so carefully bound by conservatism 
that not a single word of criticism was 
voiced against the company. In fact 
newspaper headlines lauded it and its 


(Conclude d on page 21) 


James A. Fulton, President, Home Life, 
New York 





Northwestern Mutual’s 
77th Annual Report 


Company's Assets Exceed One 
Billion; President M. J. Cleary 
Notes Better Farm Financing 
Feb. 6. 

Milwaukee, the 77th annual 

The Northwestern Mutual Life was ap- 

proved by the board of trustees of the 


At a meeting held today in 
report of 


company, the report showing total ad- 
mitted assets of $1,018,384,000, an in- 
crease of more than $20,000,000 during 
the year. 


New insurance for the year 1934, ex- 
cluding annuities, amounted to $233,- 


increase of 22.3 cent 


Including annuities, the to- 


520,000, an 


over 1933. 


per 


tal new business shows an increase of 
Disbursements to policy- 
$135,- 


24.6 per cent. 
holders and 
508.000. 
Total bond investments at the end of 
the year were $369,571,000, an increase 
of more than $82,000,000, of which in 
$61,000,000 is in United 
obligations, direct 


beneficiaries were 


crease over 
States 
or fully guaranteed, bringing the total 
investment of this type to over $105,- 
000,000. Investment in mortgages on 
real estate is $321,938,000. Dividends 
paid to policyholders in 1934 amounted 
to $31,560,000, 
cent of the participating premiums col- 
lected. For 1935 the sum of $34,600,- 
000 has been allotted for this purpose, 
an increase of over $3,000,000. 

M. J. 
pany, made the following statement: 

“The record of American life insur- 
ance during the past five years is one 
that has attracted the attention 
commanded the respect of the American 
public. In that period the companies 
have paid to their policyholders and the 
beneficiaries of policyholders a sum in 
excess of $13,000,000,000. 

“The Northwestern Mutual 
surance Company, sixth in 
among American companies, now com- 
pleting its 77th year of successful op- 
eration, has played its full part in these 
achievements. 

“One of the notable developments of 
the past year was the material improve- 
ment of conditions on farms. Approxi- 


mately $37,961,000 of our farm mort- 


Government 


approximately 27 per 


Cleary, president of the com- 


and 


Life In 
assets 


gage loans were paid off or refinanced 
during the year. 

“There was a pronounced 
trend in the number of farms sold dur- 
ing the year, and during the last quar- 
ter the sales approved exceeded the ac- 


upward 


quisitions. 
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Jay N. Jamison Becomes 
Director of Reliance Life 


Jay N. and 
actuary of the Reliance Life Insurance 
Pittsburgh, was elected a 


Jamison, vice-president 


Company of 
director of the company at the annual 
meeting of stockholders in Pittsburgh 
last 

Starting as a clerk, 
Life opened its offices for business, May 
1, 1903, Mr. Jamison quickly rose to a 
position of responsibility. He was man- 


week, 


when Reliance 


ager of the policy and actuarial depart- 
ments and in 1909 was elected assistant 
secretary. He became actuary and as- 
sistant secretary in 1920 and in 1930 
was elected vice-president and actuary. 
Mr. Jamison’s contributions 
insurance business was the 


Among 
to the life 
guaranteed premium reduction policy, 
which he originated in 1909. 


James L. Loomis Heads 
Hartford Community Chest 
James Lee Loomis, president of The 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, has been elected president of 
the Hartford Community Chest for 
1935. During the past year Peter M. 
Fraser, vice-president of The Connecti- 
cut Mutual, served as vice-president 
and campaign manager of the Hartford 
Community Chest, which, under Mr. 
Fraser’s leadership, secured 3.1 per 
cent over the quota set of $787,000. 


WITH THE CONTINENTAL 





Lester H. Forbes 


Mr. Forbes recently joined the Con- 
tinental Assurance Company, Chicago, 
and is assisting Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent G. F. Claypool in the company’s 
program of agency building. Mr. 
Forbes has been in banking and trust 
business since 1927, latterly with the 
City National Bank. He is chairman of 
the Life Trust Institute, a member of 
the Round Table Life Underwriters’ 
Association, and is widely known in 
Chicago insurance circles. 


LIFE AGENCY RESULTS 


Paid For Life Insurance ——————~ 


Name of Agency 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 
Adler, dD * New York, N. , # Penn 

Mutual Life Insurance Co............ $2,408,404 $2,394,128 $2,555,799 $2,918,654 $3,902,039 
Clancy D. Connell Agency, New York 
N. Y Provident Mutual Life Insur- 

OOO GA os Ke cuswacdnnsnnadeeséeasease 4,115,302 594,362 5,704,100 7,633,650 8,670,424 


—Mutual Life of N. Y.............. 
Delong, Charles E., New York, N. Y¥.— 

Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co..... 
Fraser Agency, The, New York, N. Y.— 

The Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co.. 


12,100,000 
14,572,698 


12,011,785 


11,537,000 13,100,000 13,257,000 15,802,000 


23,084,950 18,044,356 23,251,961 *31,520,135 


10,322,950 13,299,946 17,845,826 22,572,586 


Isadore Freid, New York, N. Y.—New 

England Mutual Life..... : —o 4,324,148 8,886,150 3,863,360 3,663,160 4,669,808 
Harry Gardiner Agency, New York, 

N. Y¥.—John Hancock Mutua! Life Ins. 7,000,000 9,400,000 7,200,000 6,600,000 11,200,000 
Gray, Harry F., New York, N. Y.—Con- 

necticut Mutual Life Ins. Co......... 4,440,562 4,433,024 4,168,965 3,978,629 3,857,790 


J. Elliott Hall Agency, New York, N. Y. 
—Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co... 
Johnson, Holgar J., Pittsburgh, Pa.—The 


$16,035,727 19,511,611 18,986,507 


21,791,697 27,474,674 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co... : 8,471,684 6,822,472 5,835,399 6,634,314 6,628,299 
The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc... New 
York, N. Y¥.—The Union Central Life 29,531,810 17,958,013 22,710,177 32,832,479 35,345,530 


Clifford L. McMillen, New York, N. Y.— 
Northwestern Mutual Life Ins.... , 
Myrick, Julian S., New York, N. Y.— 


15,258,992 


12,708,057 14,243,000 4,623,300 ecccccce 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. of N. Y.. --++ 28,099,532 21,225,403 26,405,265 35,643,290 42,723,403 
James Rubens Agency, New York, N. Y. 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 5,720,611 4,093,577 6,963,248 7,965,722 10,711,244 
Sackerman & Lewis, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Ins... 2,750,000 3,000,000 2,500,000 2,750,000 3,000,000 
The Charles J. Zimmerman Agency, New- 
ark, N. J.—The Connecticut Mut. Life 
PROUNNNED GOs vccckecvcescevessvescsecs 4,029,808 3,016,260 2,303,141 898,962 $502,000 


*Excluding single premium and annuities. 
tPaid for business to Sept. 15, 1931. 

Sept. 16, 1931. 
t Exclusive of brokerage business. 


Mr. Charles J. Zimmerman became General Agent on 


— 


One-Hundredth 
Charter Year 


The 91st annual statement published 
by the New England Mutual Life Ip. 
surance Company, of Boston, represents 
the 100th charter year of the company, 
The New England Mutual was incor. 
porated in 1835 and received its charter 
to operate as a mutual life insurance 
company, giving the company the dis. 
tinction of being the oldest company of 
this class in America. 

Organization, however, was not com- 
pleted until eight years later, due to 
a prevailing wide-spread depression, 
From the date of organization until 
the present time the company has 
forged steadily ahead until its admitted 
assets now amount to $307,740,874. This 
represents an increase in this item 
from $153,956,139 at the end of 1924, 

Other increases for one year only are 
shown in the following tabulation: 


Increases 
Results in 1934 Over 1933 
Insurance in force... .$1,281,764,164 $32,150,479 


New life insurance 143,829.078 29,895,105 
New life premiums 8,349,764 2,622,135 
Total premiums....... 50,220,324 65,153,160 
Interest and rents re- 

DED Haddin dieneesne 13,702,564 819,577 
Total income...... 69,519,962 6,395,615 


Thirty-Six Producers 
Write $63,000,000 


In his address at the Canada Life 
Annual Meeting, A. Gordon Ramsay, 
assistant general manager, pointed out 
that thirty-six producers of that com- 
pany have to their credit $63,000,000 
of the company’s business in force. He 
also stated that fifty-five representa- 
tives, formerly members of the com- 
pany’s production clubs, but who had 
not qualified for 1934 membership, had 
regained their status as club members 
for 1935. 


1.A.C. Members Serving 
On Life Insurance Week 


President Clarence A. Palmer of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference an- 
nounces the appointment of Arthur 
Fisk, advertising manager of the Pru- 
dential, together with Arthur Reddall, 
advertising manager of the Equitable 
Life, and Henry H. Putnam, advertis- 
ing manager of the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life, as members of a special com- 
mittee to cooperate with the Committee 
on Life Insurance Week, of which M. A. 
Linton, president of the Provident Mu- 
tual, is chairman. 
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Connecticut Mutual Life 
Issues Annual Statement 


At the end of its 89th year of busi- 


ness, as of Dec. 31, the annual report 
of Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, reflects another 
year of healthy progress. The com- 


pany’s assets showed an increase of 
nearly $20,000,000 for 1934, against an 
increase of a little more than $7,000,000 
for the same item in 1933. 

New insurance paid for during the 
year amounted to $81,732,105, as com- 
pared with $72,364,618 in 1933. Under 
new premium income it is observed that 
the amount for insurance jumped from 
$4,158,866 in 1933 to $6,829,783 last 
year, while the premium income from 
annuities increased from $6,551,883 to 
$9,144,630. Total premium income in 
1933 was $36,105,902, against $41,970,- 
887 last year. The company had in- 
surance in force at the end of 1934 
amounting to $892,630,938. 

The assets of the Connecticut Mutual 
are itemized in the annual statement as 
follows: 

Cash in banks, $12,490,634.53; United 


States Government obligations (book 
value), $25,411,947.00; other bonds 
(book value), $81,609,255.00; stocks 


(book value), $8,671,844.93; mortgage 
loans, $47,019,059.81; policy loans and 
premium notes, $43,160,488.49; home 
office property, $2,000,000.00; other real 
estate, $14,786,944.33; interest due and 
accrued, $4,662,523.93; premium instal- 
ments not yet due and premiums in 
course of collection (net) covered by 
policy reserves, $5,234,804.98; market 
value of stocks over book value, $413,- 
£91.07; miscellaneous assets (net), $2,- 
906.30. Total amounted to 
$245,464,300.37. 


assets 


20-Foot Telegram to F.D.R. 

A 20-ft. telegram signed by 
1600 employees of the New York Life 
Insurance Company was sent last week 
to President Roosevelt wishing him a 
happy birthday. Each employee sign- 
ing the telegram had made a contribu- 
tion to the President’s Birthday Ball 
Committee on Infantile Paralysis Re- 


over 


search. At the head of the list was 
Thomas A. Buckner, president, and 
other officers of the company. The tele- 


gram read as follows: “Happy birth- 
day, Mr. President. I am proud to par- 
ticipate in the sending of this personal 
greeting to you and thereby to help in 
the fight against infantile paralysis, to 


which you have given such a notable 
leadership.” 
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New Jersey Manufacturer 
Makes Purchase at 2 A. M. 


The tempo of modern American life, 
and the startlingly abrupt emergencies 
that may arise as a result, is well il- 
lustrated in the case of a prominent 
New Jersey manufacturer. 

At two o’clock in the morning an 
application for $50,000 life insurance 
was signed by the manufacturer, after 
an all-evening session with a member 
of the Charles J. Zimmerman agency of 
The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford. Acting upon 
the advice of the agent, the manufac- 
turer paid the premium in advance, at 
the same time—two o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

Three days later the man 
signs of nervous strain, brought on by 
business worries, and was sent to the 
neurological ward of a New York hos- 
pital. An early recovery was expected, 
but unfortunately a blood clot developed 
and the patient died within a week. 

He had recently passed a rigid physi- 
cal examination, and, despite the fact 
that the man was dead before the policy 
had been issued, The Connecticut Mu- 
tual promptly paid the $50,000 to his 
wife. 


showed 


Standards of Practice 
Committee Named 


The Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence and the Life Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion have appointed committees dealing 
with standards of practice. This is a 
committee of long standing in the In- 
surance Advertising Conference, and 
the Life Advertisers’ Association felt 
it desirable to have a similar commit- 
tee. The executive committee of the 
[.A.C. has appointed Henry H. Putnam 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company chairman of the com- 
mittee on standards of practice. Frank 
S. Ennis of the America Fore Group 
represents the fire companies and E. C. 
Smith of the Western and Southern 
Indemnity Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
represents the casualty interests. 

The Life Advertisers’ Association has 
appointed a standards of practice com- 
nittee consisting of Eustace A. Brock 
of the Great-West Life Assurance Com- 
pany, Winnipeg, Canada, chairman; 
Bert N. Mills of the Bankers Life, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Stewart Anderson of the 
Penn Mutual Life of Philadelphia, and 
Henry H. Putnam, advertising man- 
ager of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
of Boston. 


AS | LIVE 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


HERE 


cussion 


has been quite a lot of dis- 
among insurance men lately 
as to the probable effects of a social 
insurance program the 
small policies and old age retirement 
insurance but there is one angle to the 
question that I don’t remember being 
covered, at least not in the same way 
it strikes me. I refer to the great and 
firmly established human trait of not 
caring about the future. I find that 
those for whom the proposed social 
security program is ostensibly planned 
simply don’t give a damn about what 
may happen after they are 65—that is, 
those who still can view that age from 
a comfortable distance—but they are 
vitally concerned with liquor board re- 
forms, emergency relief and proposed 
slashes in public utility rates, all with 
a promise of immediate cash benefits. 


upon sale of 





¥ a comparatively young, gainfully 
employed man cannot be made to 
take a personnal and financial interest 
in his future such as is exemplified 
through presently available life insur- 
ance contracts he will not be likely to 
affect seriously this business merely 
because he has the promise of $40, or 
whatever, a month in his dim old age. 
Those who do look so reasoningly into 
the future will be inclined to say: “By 
the way, if I could expect $40 or $50 
a month more I could live on that.’’ And 
then, of course, he would be a set-up 
for any competent life agent. Or, per- 
haps he wouldn’t be eligible for the 
Government’s contribution under such 
thereby de-railing my 
train of argument. As for the already 
old men without financial 
resources, they, of course, are not pros- 
pects anyway. 


circumstances, 


and women 


IVORCING 
trust, from my professional inter- 
est in the problem, I must confess that 
I like the more but less 


myself, temporarily, I 


ambitious 


| strongly supported proposals suggested 


by some of our statesmen. Now take 
that $250 a month for life after 60, say, 
or an unemployment insurance scheme 
which would guarantee adequate and 
unlimited benefits as long as the “vic- 
tim” happened to be out of work. That 
would be more like it. Such blessings, 
alas, appear further away each day. 
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Colorado Raises Taxes 


on Life Premiums 


The Colorado Legislature has ap- 


proved an act raising from 2 to 4 per 
tax assessed on the life insur- 
collected in the 
A “foreign com- 


cent the 
ance premiums state 


by foreign companies. 


pany” is defined in the law as any not 
having at least half its assets invested 
in Colorado. The tax will, it is esti- 


mated, raise $620,000 annually and will 
penalize virtually every company doing 
business here, except for those which 
maintain their home offices in this state. 
Ii could not be determined whether any 
of the companies would cease to write 
business in this state as a result of the 
increased levy, but it was thought that 
several would. 


New Life Company 
Being Organized 


Organization of the Commonwealth 
Life Insurance Company of San Fran- 
cisco, which has been issued a permit 
by the California Insurance Depart- 
ment to sell 25,000 shares of capital 
stock at a par value of $10, is being 
viewed with interest for, although the 
stock selling permit issued gives the 
company location at San Francisco, it 
is understood that the home office will 
be located at Los Angeles. The permit 
provides for sale of stock at $15 per 
share, which would develop capital of 
$250,000 and net surplus of $125,000 
less the promotion cost, which is limited 
by law to 15 per cent of the amount of 
the capital. 

Active officers in the organization of 
the company are John H. Dunn, presi- 
dent and John W. Sherman, secretary, 
both of Los Angeles. 


Banquet to Leaders 


Fifty-one leading life insurance pro- 


ducers of Dallas were honor guests 
and became “1935 Leaders Round 
Table” of the Houston Life Under- 


writers’ Association at a banquet dur- 
ing the sales congress on Jan. 29. This 
is the first affair of its kind in Texas. 
Alva Carlton, president of the Houston 
presided at the banquet. 
president of the 


association, 
William Harrison, 
Houston General Agents’ and Man- 
agers’ Association, made the awards. 
Brief addresses were made by Alexan- 
der E. Patterson, Dix Trachenor, Paul 
Speicer, C. C. Day and Theo. M. Riehl, 
leading speakers at the sales congress. 


Texas Sales Congresses 
Attended by 1000 Agents 


Series of Meetings Addressed by 
Association Leaders From All Over 
the Nation; Riehle on Program 


DALLAS, TEXAS—More than 1000 life 
insurance salesmen heard supersales- 
men from New York, Chicago, Kansas 
City and other explain their 
methods of selling and learned facts 
and figures about agency problems and 
association work at the annual sales 
congresses of the Texas Association of 
Life Underwriters at Houston, Dallas 
and San Antonio, Jan. 29, 30 and 31. 
The attendance at Houston was ap- 
proximately 300; at Dallas, 400, and at 
San Antonio, 400. 

Alexander E. Patterson of Chicago 


places 


discussed “Organized Selling,” and 
stressed the idea that “our business 


needs more salesmen and fewer contact 


men.” 
C. C. Day of Oklahoma City declared 
“Maintenance of income is the most 


important thing in life,” saying it un- 


Eubank Expanding 
Downtown Agency 

Effective Feb. 1, Harold H. (Mike) 
Moore became associated with the Ger- 
ald A. Eubank organization of the Pru- 
dential in New York as an assistant in 
the brokerage and production depart- 
ment. Mr. Moore has been actively 
engaged in servicing life insurance ac- 
counts in New York City for the past 
ten years; first, for six and a half years 
with the J. Elliott Hall Agency of the 
Penn Mutual, and latterly with the 
Allen & Schmidt General Agency of 
The New England Mutual. 








derlies the opinions of religious and 
medical leaders on that subject. He 
discussed “A Philosophy of Life.” 

Theodore M. Riehle declared no man 
is financially a success until he is finan- 
cially independent of his own business, 
and urged that life insurance is the 
best and the shortest route to acquire 
such financial independence. 

Dix Teachenor of Kansas City, the 
man who sold $17,000,000 insurance in 
15 years, discussed “Insurance Tips.” 





prospect! 


91.75% 


of the new business paid for in The North- 
western Mutual in 1934 was upon the 
lives of members previously insured in the 
Company. Once a policyholder, always a 





THE POLICYHOLDERS’ COMPANY 





holders. 





The 
Northwestern 
Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





The assets of the Northwestern Mutual, as reported to state insurance 
departments, now total a billion dollars—a great estate administered 
for the mutual welfare and protection of more than 600,000 policy- 
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Canadian Life Underwriters 


lect New Officers for 1935 

Underwriters’ Association 
‘Canada held its annual meeting in 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, last 
ek and elected the following officers 


The Life 


Home Life Anniversary 


(Concluded from page 17) 


officials for their remarkable record. 
This, naturally, did not prove harmful 
to the company’s business. That year, 


in fact, the Home Life had the largest 


Contestability Measure 
Before Mich. Legislature 


LANSING, MICH., Feb. 4—A 
which would greatly limit the contest- 
ability of life policies has been intro- 
duced in the Michigan legislature by 
Sen. Denias Dawe of Monroe, a mem- 


measure 


r 1935: President, W. A. Kennedy, year’s business in its history—$14,- ; 
Yanufacturers Life Ins. Co., Winnipeg, 678,000. ber of the Senate insurance committee. 
; 3 reside re , Under the bill’s terms “issuance or de- 
fan.; vice-president, A. D. Anderson, In the quarter century since then, ~ rs ns Il’s terms “issuan or d 
livery” of an insurance contract would 


wn Life of Canada, Toronto, Ont. 

Provincial vice-presidents as follows 
ere named: British Columbia—R. R. 
vid, Mutual Life Assce. Co. of Canada, 
Vancouver; Alberta—T. B. T. Hewett, 
tondon Life Ins. Co., Edmonton; Sas- 
atchewan—A. J. MacNair, Continental 





the company’s progress has been out- 
standing. Today its insurance in force 
is over $350,000.000, four times that 
of 1905; its $80,000,000, 4% 
times those of 1905. 


assets 


Retire from Service 


be deemed prima facie evidence that 
the applicant “was in sound health at 
the date of issuance of said policy.” 
The bill’s language continues: “In any 
action to cancel or contest such policy 
on the ground that the insured was not 
in sound health on the date of issuance 


life Ins. Co., Saskatoon; Manitoba— ee par pene a f f shall 
G. Murdoch, Im erial Life Assce. ° ° Ot Said policy, 1e Durden Of prool sna 
ag eer me aceaiin E. C. Ward, With Pacific Mutual ; rest upon the insurer.” 

sfederation Life Association, Lon- In accordance with the retirement —_— 

2; Quebec—J. J. Chouinard, North plan adopted by the company, the board Metropolitan Life Appointment 


\merican Life Assce. Co., Quebec; New 


of directors of the Pacific Mutual Life 


Dr. James M. Dunning, D.D.S., a 


Brunswick—C. MeN. Steeves, North has retired several members of the staff pative of New York City, and graduate 
‘merican Life Assce. Co., Saint John; from active service. Among the higher of Harvard College and Columbia Den- 
Nova Scotia — T. Sodero, Sun Life cfficials are: Rich J. Mier, vice-presi- tal School, has been appointed dental 


\ssce, Co., Halifax; Prince Edward 
land—M. C. Stewart, Canada Life 
‘ssee, Co., Charlottetown. 


dent; Alfred W. Morgan, comptroller 
and W. A. Jenkins, junior vice-president 
and assistant treasurer. 


director of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, to succeed Dr. Thad- 
deus P. Hyatt, retired. 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


The companies reporting for the week ending Jan. 26, and the Phoenix Mutual. Companies reporting for the 
are: American Central, Berkshire, Connecticut week ending Jan. 12, 1935: Berkshire Life, Connecticut 
futual. Franklin Life, General American, Life Insurance Mutual Life, Franklin Life, General American, Life Ins. 


f Va., Lincoln National, Mutual Benefit, National Life 

Companies reporting for 
Berkshire Life, Connecticut 
Yutual, Franklin Life, General American, Life Ins. Co. of 
Lincoln National, Mutual Benefit, National L. & A., 


and Accident, Phoenix Mutual. 
ne week ending Jan. 19, 1935: 





Co. of Va., The Lincoln National Life, Mutual Benefit Life, 
National Life and Acc. Ins. Co. 
for the week ending Jan. 5, 1935: Berkshire Life, Franklin 
Life, General American Life, Life Ins. Co. of Virginia, The 
Lincoln National Life. 


The companies reporting 











Amount Amount Amount Amount 
Invested % to Invested % to Invested % to Invested % to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Jan. 5 ments Jan. 12 ments Jan. 19 ments Jan. 26 ments 
Property sieee venees ons $1,800 0.3 $68,350 2. $79,524 2.8 
ings and Business Prop $28,200 6.2 48,300 8.0 84,008 2.9 647,010 21.8 
_ ere $28,200 6.2 $50,100 8.3 $152,358 5.3 $726,53 24.6 
Sailroaad Securities 
nds . $7,000 1.5 $298,000 10.4 $488,438 16.5 
RS ee ee eee eel $7,000 1.5 $298,000 10.4 $488,438 16.5 
ble Utility Securities 
nds Ee ee $68,000 14.8 $29,7 1.9 $516,460 18.0 $510,095 17.2 
3,000 » 
eee 268,000 14.8 $29.7 1.9 $519,460 18.1 $510,095 17.2 
ernment Securities 
S. Government Bonds. $224,200 48.8 $31,500 5.2 $873,700 30.5 $826,875 27.9 
anadian Bonds ...... 
f Other Foreign Governments. = 
County, Municipal 132,000 28.7 278,599 16.3 1,016,123 35.5 394,505 13.3 
f Total .... $356,200 77.5 $310,099 51.5 $1,889,823 66.0 $1,221,380 41.2 
: fiseellaneous Securities 
Conds $211,795 35.3 $5,000 2 $5,000 2 
Stocks 10,100 3 
$211,795 35.3 $5,000 2 $15,100 5 
$431,200 93.8 $551,625 91.7 $2,709,283 94.6 $2,224,913 75.1 
i 3,000 1 10,100 3 
28,200 6.2 50.100 8.3 152,358 5.3 726,534 24.6 
T $459,400 100.0 $601,725 100.0 $2,864,641 100.0 $2,961,547 . 100.0 
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Manufacturers Life 


Annual Statement 

The annual report of the Manufac- 
turers’ Life Insurance Company, To- 
ronto, Canada, shows that during the 


year new insurance was issued amount- 
ing to $61,388,356 and the insurance in 
force at the end of the year was $508,- 
both of being 
in excess of the corresponding figures 


078.583, these amounts 


for 1933. 
Income for the year was $28,428,- 
194.68. Premium income amounted to 


$20,657,075, and interest and dividends 
to $6,022,448.03, both showing an in- 
crease over the previous year. Amounts 
left on deposit and other receipts to- 
taled $1,748,971.65. 

Payments to policyholders, while less 
than in 1933, chiefly by the 
greatly lessened demand by policyhold- 
ers for the cash value of their policies, 
amounted to $16,170,589.03. Of this 
sum payments to living policyholders 
under maturing existing and surren- 
" $12,205,749.64, of 


policyholders 


reason of 


policies were 
which _ dividends’ to 
amounted to $2,523,892.64. Death claims 
totaled $3,964,839.39, the mortality ex- 
perienced during the year being quite 
favorable. 

The assets of the company 
amount to $124,822,028.64, an increase 
during the year of $5,362,086.33. New 
investments were confined principally 
te Government and Government-guar- 
anteed bonds. All assets of the com- 
pany have been conservatively valued. 
The securities are carried in the bal- 
ance sheet at an amount well within 
the requirements of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment. The rate of interest earned 
during the year was 5.13 per cent. 


caered 


now 


Provident Mutual Shows 
Gains in Annual Report 


The 70th annual report of the Provi- 
cent Mutual Life, Philadelphia, as pre- 
sented to the policyholders at their re- 
cent annual meeting by M. A. Linton, 
president, shows that the company last 
year passed the half-billion mark in 
total sums paid to policyholders. New 
insurance paid for during 1934 totaled 
$75,841,000, an increase of 6 per cent 
over the year 1933. Disbursements to 
policyholders during the past 70 years 
has now aggregated $513,700,000. New 
paid annuities provided for annual pay- 
ment of $1,659,000, an increase in this 


type of coverage of 51 per cent over 
1933 
The large increase in annuities as 


stated by Mr. Linton has been due to 


conditions. Future pay- 
ments to annuitants provided by the 
new single premium and annual premi- 
um annuity contracts paid for in 1934 
were 1.5 times the corresponding figure 
for 1933, 2.4 times that for 1932 and 
3.5 times that for 1931. 

The company invested $23,268,000 in 
securities during the year at an aver- 
age rate of return of 3.52 per cent. Of 
investments approximately 
10 per cent were obligations of the 
United States Government. Cash held 
at the end of the year was $10,221,000, 


cepression 


these new 


———_ 


or about twice that held one year ago, 

“It is to be hoped,” said Mr. Linton, 
in regard to investments, “that 1935 wil] 
afford greater opportunity for life jp. 
surance companies to invest their funds 
in the types of conservative securities 
adapted to their needs.” 

The return of interest payable upon 
funds left with the company over op- 
tional methods of settlement will be 44 
per cent in 1935, as compared with 4, 
per cent in 1934. Dividends for 1935 
on insurance policies will be on the 
same basis as for 1934. 





*One 
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Jim Watsons 


His ramity may have been lucky, you'll have to judge that for 
yourself. But Jim Watson* never knew how good his life insur- 
ance was. Like many another man he bought a policy he didn’t 
keep up. Two quarterly premiums were paid, the next two were 
taken care of by loans against the first year cash value. When the 
policy lapsed on the anniversary enough of that first year value 
remained to extend the insurance to the following November. 
Jim Watson died October 25 and his wife received the face of 
the policy less only the loan and interest. 


of a number of other names would do because such « 


infrequently paid by the Mutual Beneft. 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY e« 






} 


aims are not 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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r ago, 
inton, Great West Life's policyholders or beneficiaries, $72,342,- “During the five years of depression, 
35 wil] , 608.85. The total receipts were $99, 1930 to 1934 inclusive, there has been 
fe in. 42nd Annual Report 062,781.55 and exceeded by $7,596,- received from policyholders the sum of 
funds The annual statement of the Great- 943.04 the total disbursements of $359,918,973.07, and there has been 
ities ve Sseaggyy weenie: ’ : $9 55,838.5 ai icy rs ¢ neficiaries 
Irities § weet Life Assurance Company, which $$ 1,465,8 38. 1. . paid to potteynens rs ood — fici ric 
published in this issue, presents the The mortality experience of the com- the sum of $391,758,305.23. During 
upon feir 7 the company in a novel and P@"y during 1934 has been the most the same period there has been an in 
ar Op oni , light Not much space i favorable since 1927. The actual mor- crease of $23,160,885.60 in total asset 
nteresting a space is cee ays Bp gs a 
de 4 ted to demonstrating corporate tality has been 55.23 per cent of that and of $7,882,219.92 in total surplus. 
evoted ( SUre < i a - . . Q° 
h 41 gree rity, although it is evident, from which would have been incurred if the Insurance issued or revived in 1934 
2 rosperity, S ’ : : 2 aii ei aaa ag 
1935 figur presented, that the company mortality had been according to the amounted to $137,875,739. The total in- 
the ngures se a, © , © e : ° ° . . ° » . 
n the been and is successful. Emphasi table used in calculation of premiums urance in force at the end of the year 
5 aid pon the ideals of cooperation and reserves. was $2,056,941,859 as compared with 
ald upo > AIS "Te ; ‘ . _ ‘ ® ° ° . 
trusteeship which should and do Commenting on the company’s bus $2,165,831,398 at the beginning of the 
— inal the business and which result "%* John R. Hardin, president, said, year. 
— 2 benefit to society as well as to policy- 
lders and beneficiaries. — 
People do not think frequently 
ugh of how community assets have 
nto being or of where govern- 
ents obtain their funds for capital — _ - —— ~ _ — 
similar expenditures. Undoubted- 
tis true that much of what modern 
v go enjoys, in the on of neces Summary otf | 
ties and comforts, is the result of 
. 
nomies practiced by policyholders 1934 Report 
and other thrifty citizens. There are, 
f course, personal motives, which in- 
juee people to save—the desire for NEW INSURANCE - = »« += « $ 61,388,356 
financial independence, the wish for —— “1D TAT Ee _ ~ ¢ 
atest senkeck Gale unt teel INSURANCE IN FORCE - +» = §08,078,583 
TOveCLIO! abe 5 “4 é€ L UL, 
the amounts saved up are use- ASSETS - - = = = «© «© «= «© 424,822,029 
fully put to work, society benefits as | 7 steel : _ i a 
il os Wie tedieiiens PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS 16,170,589 
Turning to more specific phases ol SPECIAL RESERVES AND SURPLUS 8,833,299 
the statement, it will be gratifying to 
al interested in the company to ob- 
. . . . ‘ | . 
serve that its business in force, its The Company s Record, 1887-1934 
new business, its assets, its income and ’ ” = 
s surplus have all been increased dur- Death Benefits Paid - - + + - 90,227,556 
ng the year just concluded. Payments to Living Policyholders 
for Maturities, ete. - - + + 80,039,022 
Dividends to Policyholders - - + 28,774,988 
Annual Statement of 
Mutual Benefit Life 
THE 
The ninetieth annual statement of M L 
2¢ Mutual Benefit Life Insurance ANUFACTURERS IFE 
mpany of Newark, N. J., shows as- INSURANCE COMPANY 
sts of $570,437,727.47 and contingency HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 
and special reserves, or surplus, of ESTABLISHED 1887 
$30.269,528.23. During the year 1934 
were was an increase of $914,851.97 in a ' Pa 
‘al assets and $717,980.17 in surplus. 
| ae of cash were increased rom BRANCH OFFICES IN CANADA, UNITED STATES. GREAT BRITAIN, INDIA, 
f *985,181.04 to $14,652,116.96; and of AFRICA, ASIA, JAPAN, PHILIPPINES, HAWAI!,, WEST INDIES, 
: ernment bonds from $10,180,998.01 CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 
$28,679,661.08. Thus the total hold- 
2gs of cash and United States bonds 
‘ave increased from $17,246,179.05 to | . 7 nll 
43,331,778.04. — 
During the year the company re- 
/ “ved from policyholders in pre- 
mums $62,981,255.39; and paid to 
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Sommers Made President 
of American of Newark 


Bailey Becomes Chairman of 
Board; Jackson Continues to 
Head Bankers Indemnity 


At the annual meeting of the board 
of directors of the American Insurance 
Company of Newark, N. J., today, C. 
Weston Bailey, formerly president, was 
made chairman of the board, and Paul 
B. Sommers, formerly vice-president, 
was elevated to the presidency. Simi- 
had taken at the 
meeting of the Columbia 
Company of Dayton, 
Ohio, one of its fire company affiliates, 
on Jan. 


lar action been or- 
ganization 
Fire Insurance 
7, and is expected also to be- 
come effective in the Dixie Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Greensboro, N. C., the 
other fire affiliate, at its annual meet- 
ing in March. H. P. Jackson continues 
as president of the Bankers Indemnity 
Insurance Company of Newark, the 
American’s casualty affiliate. 

Mr. Bailey was born in Newark in 
1861, and has been with the American 
1876. Starting as office boy, he 
became policy-writer, bookkeeper, as- 
sistant 


since 


agencies, 
chief 


secretary 


superintendent of 


superintendent of agencies, ex- 


aminer, assistant secretary, 
and assistant treasurer, treasurer, vice- 
president, and president. He has been 


president since 1918. 
Mr. Sommers’ Career 


Mr. Sommers was born July 3, 1885, 
at Franklin, Ohio. He is a graduate of 
Lake Forest University at Lake Forest, 
Ill., Class of 1908. 

His first position was with the Scot- 
tish National 
Company, with which company he re- 


Union and Insurance 
mained for a period of ten years—in 
the capacity of field man—ending in 
1918. He then went into the local 
agency business in Cleveland for two 
and one-half years, and in April, 1920, 
the American Insurance Com- 
pany as superintendent of agents. In 
February, 1923, he was elevated to the 


joined 


vice-presidency of the company, and in 
September, 1924, elected a director. 
He is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters; a member of the execu- 
and of the rates and 


tive committee 


rating methods committee of the East- 


ELECTED PRESIDENT 





Paul B. Sommers 


Association; a di- 
rector, and member of the executive 
committee of the Fire Companies’ Ad- 
justment Bureau; a director of the 
Underwriters Laboratories; a national 
councillor of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States; a member of the 
Fire Underwriters Association of the 
Northwest; the New Jersey Society of 
Insurance; the Insurance Society of 
New York; and a Fellow of the Insur- 
ance Institute of America. 

He is member of the board 
of governors of the Newark Museum 
Association; a member of the Essex 
Club of Newark, and of the Essex 
County Country Club. 


ern Underwriters 


also a 


Assicurazioni Generali 
Licensed in New York 
The Assicurazioni Generali of 


Trieste and Venice, Italy, has been 
licensed by the New York State Insur- 
ance Department and has appointed 
S. D. McComb & Company of New 
York as its United States managers 
and the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York as its United States trus- 
tees. The balance sheet of the United 
States branch filed with the New York 
Department shows that it has a statu- 
tory deposit of $202,687 and that the 
trustee has additional funds of 


$213,212. 





——_ 


Additional Market for 


Insurance is Indicated 


Survey Among Nation's Credit 
Men Shows Deficiencies in 
Present Lines of Coverage 


If you want to sell insurance t 
wholesale and manufacturing firms, 
contact the credit executive. That js 


the gist of the findings of the survey 
of insurance practices just completed 
by Credit & Financial Management 
among members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. 

The survey shows that 84 per cent 
of the members of that organization 
are in charge of the insurance pur- 
chases of their respective firms. The 
membership of the association is con- 
prised of about 22,500 firms in every 
state of the country. 

Indicative of the importance of the 
credit executive in the insurance pur 
chasing picture, is the figure revealed 
by the association’s survey to the effect 
that its members purchase insurance 
entailing an annual investment of 
$163,000,000 in insurance premiums. 

The survey is upon tabula- 
tions of answers received from a suffi- 
cient number of the 22,500 members of 
the credit men’s organization to afford 
of the whole 


based 


a reliable cross-section 
membership. 

One of the items covered in the sur- 
vey is of special interest to managing 
executives of insurance companies. 
Approximately 50 per cent reported 
buying their insurance from more than 
two agents or brokers, while the num- 
ber confining their insurance to but 
one agent or broker was but 31 per cent. 
The survey indicated that 70 per cent 
have had insurance surveys made, 
while of the unsurveyed 30 per cent, @ 
desire for such a survey was indicated 
by 33 per cent. 

Fire insurance is carried by all but 
4 per cent. This small group is made 
up for the most part by those firms 
who follow the practice of setting aside 
special reserves with which to carry 
their own insurance. However, only 
44 per cent carry windstorm insurance, 
and but 35 per cent have protection 
against explosions or fires which might 
result from explosions. Riot, strike and 
civil commotion coverages are reported 
by 29 per cent of those answering. 
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that they 
and theft protection, 
cent have the cover- 
cent are pro- 


All members admitted 
needed auto fire 
but only 52 
age, while only 30 
tected against collision. In the truck 
field figures are more favorable. 
Of the 75 per cent who say they own 
or operate trucks, 87 cent have 
truck fire and theft coverages and 36 
per cent have truck collision policies. 

The inland marine lines show that 
of the 91 per cent shipping by truck, 
only 16 per cent have truck shipment 
insurance. Salesmen’s sample 
age is carried by only 10 per cent of 
the 60 per cent who have a hazard. 
Rail shipment is a little better, with 
12 per cent of the 87 per cent of the 
members who ship by rail saying they 
have the protection. Parcel post in- 
surance (not Government) is carried 
by 39 per cent of the 76 per cent of 
those who say that they use the mail 
for shipping purposes. 

The casualty and surety lines find 
workmen’s compensation and employ- 
ers’ liability lines heading the list 
with 91 per cent reporting that they 
have this protection. In many of the 
more progressive states, this sort of 
protection is now required, either 
through insurance coverage, special 
cash reserves or through the state in- 
surance funds. 

Of those saying they have employees 
driving cars on company business, 73 
per cent have auto property damage 
and public liability coverages. Of the 
7% per cent reporting that they own 
or operate trucks, 97 per cent carry 
truck public liability and property 
damage insurance. Of the 75 per cent 
who have employees driving their own 
cars On company business, 64 per 
have non-ownership auto public 
bility protection. 

While 52 per cent reported that their 
places of business are equipped with 
sprinklers, 17 per cent of them are not 
covered by insurance. And of the 63 
per cent owning manufacturing ma- 
chinery or heating or power boilers, 25 
per cent have no protection. Thirty- 
six per cent carry individual fidelity 
bonds and 28 per cent schedule fidelity 
bonds. Robbery, burglary and hold-up 
policies are carried by 58 per cent of 
those who have the risk and forgery 
and check alterations policies are pur- 
chased by but 41 per cent of those 
questioned. 

The questions on business life insur- 
ance reveal much interesting informa- 
tion and indicate that this sort of pro- 
tection is being given considerable 
consideration among the more progres- 


per 
per 


the 


per 


cover- 


cent 
lia- 
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business firms. For example, 42 
per cent reported having life 
policies, and 32 per cent indicated they 


sive 
group 


were investing in partnership or busi- 
life coverages. Group disability 
been taken by 12 and 
retirement annuities were re- 
ported by only 3 cent. Salary 
deduction or salary allotment life in- 
surance plans found favor with 9 per 
cent of the membership. 


ness 
has 
group 


per cent 


per 


Chaplin Ends Forty Years 
with Phoenix of Hartford 


Edward V. Chaplin, 
and secretary of the Phoenix Insurance 
Company of Hartford, resigned from 
that position last week after more than 
10 years with the Phoenix and its asso- 
ciated companies. 

Formerly an accountant, Mr. Chap- 
lin became identified with the Phoenix 
in 1894 in Montreal, 
born. He was special agent and assis- 
tant office manager for the company in 
Canada, when he was called to the 
home office in 1909. He elected 
assistant secretary of the Phoenix in 
1909, and in 1916 became secretary. In 
June, 1929, he was also elected a vice- 
president. 

In addition to his position with the 
Phoenix, Mr. Chaplin 
president and secretary of the Connecti- 
cut Fire and the Equitable Fire & 
Marine, and a director of the Equitable 
Fire & Marine. He was secretary and 
treasurer and a director of the Central 
States Fire of Wichita, Kan., and vice- 
president and director of the Reliance 
Insurance Company of Canada, all 
controlled by the Phoenix. 


vice-president 


where he was 


was 


also was vice- 


Fred. Hoadley Elected 
Director of American 

Frederick Hoadley, secretary of the 
American Insurance Company of New- 
ark, N. J., was elected a director of the 
company at the annual meeting of 
stockholders this week. He fills the 
place left vacant by the recent death 
of William E. Stewart, vice-president of 
the company. Four of the 
board whose terms expired were re- 
elected for three-year terms as follows: 
Harry G. Atha, John B. Clark, Chester 
I. Barnard and Joseph H. Senior. 


members 


American Standards Director 

A. R. Small, president of Underwrit- 
Laboratories, Chicago, has been 
elected a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the American Standards As- 
sociation. 


2»? 
ers 


Cogdell Succeeds Julian as 
President of Bankers F. & M. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 4. 
N. Julian, who took up his duties Feb. 
1 as Alabama’s new superintendent of 
insurance, resigned last week from the 
presidency of Bankers Fire & Marine 
Insurance Company which he founded 
soon after a previous term in the state 


Frank 


office. 

J. F. Cogdell, who has been secretary- 
treasurer of the company since it was 
founded, was elected president to suc- 
ceed Mr. Julian. He will also retain 
the post of treasurer. Sam Boykin, 
assistant secretary, was named secre- 
tary and Claude Boykin, special agent, 
was appointed assistant secretary. 

The board of directors in accepting 
Mr. Julian’s resignation and recogniz- 
ing the “paramount demands of the 
state,” nevertheless asserted its “lien” 
en his services after he has completed 
his term of office. 

From 400 to 500 agents and company 
officials will attend a Dutch treat din- 


ner for Mr. Julian at the Tutwiler 
Hotel in Birmingham at 7.30 P. M., 
Feb. 15. Charles L. Gandy will be 
toastmaster. 
White Reelected Head of 
Factory Insurance Assn. 

F. C. White, vice-president of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company, 


was reelected president of the Factory 
Insurance Association at the forty-fifth 
annual meeting of the organization in 
New York last week. Other officers 
were reelected as follows: Vice-presi- 
dents, E. J. Sloan, vice-president of the 
Aetna, and J. K. Hooker, vice-president 
of the Automobile; secretary, J. H. 
Vreeland, United States manager of 
the Scottish Union & National, and 
treasurer, Gilbert Kingan, president of 
the Orient Insurance Company. More 
than 150 executives of the 74 member 
and attended the 


companies guests 


meeting and dinner. 


Crone Appointed Deputy 

Dan C. Boney, insurance commission- 
er of North Carolina, has announced 
the promotion of George Crone to the 
position of deputy commissioner in 
charge of building and loan activities, 
to succeed Oscar K. La Roque, who will 
leave the department Feb. 15 to be- 
come chief examiner for the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board in the South- 
ern district. Mr. Crone has been an 
examiner in his department for many 


years. 
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Frozen Fruits thousands of dollars worth of damage miums of any kind, actually are jn 


Freeze Credit 


lar-flung influences may arise to af- 


fect the insurance business from what 
at fi seem to be local conditions that 
could not be expected to have a very 


bearing on an entire section. 


. case in point was the recent devasta- 
Southern crops from the worst 
known there 


cold wave that has been 


in more than 20 years. Those suffering 
most from the financial ruin which fol- 
lowed were the owners of groves in the 
citrous belt. Oranges, grapefruit and 
rotting for mile after 
mile following the frost. 


tangerines lay 
Those crop owners who lost their in- 
vestments and their acreage had the 


which sometimes comes to 


insurance underwriters who are lulled 


experience 


into a false sense of security and come 
to believe that because there has been 
within their 
knowledge, a catastrophe will not hap- 
pen. In the case of the fruit growers 
of Florida, they had no devastating 
frosts for more than 20 years and there- 
fore had believe that 
would ever occur. They ceased to take 
the precaution of arranging fcr smudge 
fires which would save the crops and, 
even after Government weather bureau 


no catastrophe personal 


come to none 


warnings, neglected the dictates of com- 
mon sense. The result was that when 
the unforeseen did happen and heavy 
frost fell, they lost the 
years of labor almost overnight. Not 
only were the crops destroyed, but in 
many areas the fruit trees were so 
badly damaged that they either will be 
wiped out entirely or more than three 
years must pass before the trees will 
again bear. In that situation is a 
warning to insurance men, urging them 
tc take underwriting precautions lest a 
sudden “frost” come along to eliminate 
the profits which otherwise would he 
theirs. 


rewards of 


Underwriters’ 
Responsibilities 

Underwriters handling frost and 
freeze insurance throughout Florida 


sections had not seen to it that the fruit 
groves were properly protected against 
Perhaps they felt that 
precautionary measures were not strict- 
ly within their province and would nat- 
urally be carried out by the grove 
owners themselves as a means of safe- 
guarding their own interests. What- 
ever the reason, no steps were taken in 
advance and the recent heavy frost did 


possible frost. 


which could have been avoided. 

In California orange groves are gen- 
erally protected by oil smudge pots 
between the rows of trees, which, light- 
ed at the first indication of freezing 
temperatures, give off enough heat to 
prevent ruination of the fruit and per- 
manent damage to the trees. In Flor- 
ida oil smudge pots are very uncom- 
and where any precautionary 
at all are taken, they are 
carried out by the use of wood fires in 
the groves. Wood is plentiful and 
cheap, and sensible grove owners ar- 
range wood cradles in their 
which can be lit immediately if proba- 
bility of frost is anticipated. However, 
the Florida grove owners had had no 
heavy frost for more than two decades 
and had come to believe that 
from this source were impossible. Some 
of the insurance companies writing 
frost and freeze insurance in the state 
were beginning to be of the same opin- 
ion and had begun to look on the line 
as a profit-maker wherein there could 
be no such thing as a catastrophe which 
would wipe out the accumulations of 
years. They, in common with the grove 
owners, were fooled, and thousands of 
collars of frost and freeze insurance 
losses are now in the process of adjust- 
Furthermore, the result has 
been far-reaching in extent and has 
even affected the payment of insurance 
premiums of all kinds in the state. 


mon, 
measures 


groves 


losses 


ment. 


Florida Premiums 
Badly Affected 


From Tampa all along the coast- 
line facing the Gulf of Mexico as far 
down as Fort Myers and extending in- 
land for miles, the main source of rev- 
enue of the people comes from the 
citrous and strawberry crops, with the 
income derived from catering to tourists 
running a close second. When crops 
are good the region is prosperous and 
money is on hand to pay insurance 
premiums. Now, however, the region 
lies stricken. Acre after acre of fruit 
groves is ruined, the fruit useless for 
marketing and thousands of trees 
killed. Since it takes nearly six years 
before an orange grove can begin prof- 
itable bearing—and since trees which 
have not been killed by frost need three 
years to recover from damage thereby 
—the hope of many of the grove own- 
ers is slim indeed. 

Many of the grove owners have been 
put out of business entirely and, far 
from being able to pay insurance pre- 


want for even the necessities of life, 
Land that was worth around $1,000 an 
acre of groves has suddenly been blight- 
ed and is worth only its pre-grove value 
of about $25 per acre. A damaging by- 
product of the Florida frost was the 
fact that many shippers tried to get 
what salvage they could and send dam- 
aged fruit into the Northern markets, 
Consumers reacted to this practice and 
Florida fruit began to be eyed with cau- 
tion, its reputation sulfering in the 
process and the potential market of 
the future being undermined to some 
extent. All of these elements have, and 
will continue to have, a direct bearing 
on the insurance business of the state 
and the acceptance of policies has been 
materially curtailed. 

The main lines of fire insurance in 
the Florida citrous belt have also been 
adversely affected. Too late, many 
grove owners started fires which were 
allowed to go unattended when it was 
realized that the fruit was already 
ruined. These blazes got out of control 
and sometimes ignited insured build- 
The distances from modern fire- 


ings. 
fighting equipment and the scarcity of 
water combined against the under- 
writers, and dwelling losses experi- 
enced a sharp upward trend. 
Automobile Line 
Also a Sufferer 

In the neighborhood of Bradenton, 
Fla., dwelling losses in the smaller 


towns rose suddenly for the reasons al- 
ready stated. Also, automobile and al- 
lied fire insurance lines suffered. With 
the inability of clients to pay premiums 
there came the cancellation of many 
policies. Automobiles, even when pur- 
chased new, often went without insur- 
ance, and second-hand cars were almost 
certain to be without coverage. 
Discussing the situation with a rep- 
resentative of The Spectator, E. P. 
Green, Jr., of the well-known insurance 
agency of Wyman, Green & Shelton at 
Bradenton, declared that automobile 
insurance in that locality was in a de- 
moralized condition and no immediate 
improvement could be looked for at the 
present time. Mr. Green, who is 4 
member of several important commit- 
tees of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, has taken special time 
during the past two weeks to familiar- 
ize himself with conditions throughout 
many of the smaller cities and towns 
along the Gulf and has reached the con- 


clusion that, although vast improve- 
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ment has recently been noted in the burning of acreage which continually SMOKE 

tourist trade“and also in waterfront goes on at this season. Cattle owners, 

real estate, the ruination of the citrous ranging their beeves over wide and 


crops has dealt insurance in Florida a 
hard blow. He does not anticipate that 
recovery will be noted to its fullest ex- 
tent until good crops again return to 
tring money into the hands of grove 
owners and wage earners. 

Some of the larger cities, thinks Mr. 
not been very hard hit 
are diversified 


have 
because their activities 
and their incomes accordingly cannot 
be materially reduced by the failure of 
any source, but the small towns 
and villages are in a deplorable con- 
dition because their main 
income, the citrous groves, has failed 
and hundreds of persons who would 
normally be employed in the fruit in- 
dustry at this season are unable to find 
jobs of any kind. Insurance agents 
throughout the territory have been suf- 
fering along with others because their 
clients are without funds, commissions 
fall and new business is almost 
existent. 


Green, 


one 


source of 


non- 


Real Estate 
Picking Up 

One of the bright spots which helps 

offset the failure of Florida crops as 
he result of frost is the fact that real 
estate activity is again notable, due to 
an influx of capital from other sections 

f the country. During the severest 
years of the depression, travel to Flor- 
ida fell off considerably and real estate, 
still struggling to recover from the 
aftermath of the disastrous boom of 
i924, received little encouragement. 
This winter, however, has witnessed a 
gradual change. Travelers are arriv- 
ing in Florida in greater numbers than 
at any time in the last five years, and 
many of them are making investments 
n real estate, either with the anticipa- 
tion of future profit or with the inten- 
tion of home-building. 

While the thought of 
mortgages has a very unpleasant conno- 
tation in insurance minds, the same is 
not true of forms of insurance arising 
therwise out of the real estate activ- 
t Contract bonds are once more com- 
ing slowly to the fore, and fire insur- 
ance on buildings is being increased in 
accordance with the rise in insurable 
values as Florida land and waterfront 
properties respond to the stimulation 

outside capital. 

Of course, one of the things which 
fire insurance underwriters must 
stantly contend with in Florida, par- 

far south, is the constant 





guaranteed 


con- 
teularly 
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unfenced areas, set fire to the terrain 
the bringing the new 
grass up in The 
result is that more than 30 per cent of 


with purpose of 


greater profusion. 


the acreage is constantly burning, with | 


attendant danger to insurance interests. | 


Ultimate Result 
Probably Good 


Toward the Florida-Georgia 
dary the hazards of fire insurance grow 
somewhat but southward from 
Brunswick, Ga., and down to Miami 
the risk increases, particularly in the 
smaller communities. Underwriters are 
loath to accept lines without 


boun- 


less, 


rigid | 


scrutiny, if at all, and are constantly | 
devising new angles which can be fol- | 


lowed to minimize losses and hold ra- 
tios within reasonable bounds. Prox- 
imity of dwelling to timberland which 


may be burned over is of paramount | 


importance because of the prevalence 
of forest fires and the fact that little 
or no attention is paid to them. The 
which often seen in 
timber are 
entirely absent in Southern Florida, 
and once a fire is started in the 
palmetto shrubs it burns at the will of 
the wind and without human hin- 
drance. Northern Florida is not thus 
neglected, and fire warden towers may 
be seen throughout the countryside. 
One good effect which detrimental in- 
surance factors in Florida have had is 
the gradual elimination of unfit agents 
from the scene. As the effect of the 
crop failure began to be felt, competi- 


fire lines are so 


Northern sections almost 


tion among producers of insurance grew 


more severe and the agent who did noi 
fully know his business began to fall 
by the wayside. Many of the unquali- 
fied have thus been eliminated and those 
who survive will be the best of the field 
men. This should have good results 
from the standpoint of both the public 
and the companies. The will 
profit by qualified service and the latter 
will show the effect in ultimately low- 
ered loss ratios. 

Although the 
from Florida cannot be expected to be 
as large as might have been the case 
had there been no destruction of crops, 


former 


volume of premiums 


there is every indication that the re- 
sults of such business as is written 
(due to the eliminating factors indi- 


cated) will be happy and that the state 
will come to the fore from an insurance 
standpoint. 


By GENE Roescu 


militia in Kentucky to 
crime 


HE use of 

Le in suppressing 
round up gangs of alleged automobile 
thieves points to the need for 
stiffening the backbone of the regular 
law and the country. 
It is obvious that only the failure of 
civil authorities makes the employment 
of militia either necessary or advisable. 
It is an admission that existing bench 
and bar are woefully lacking in the 
very elements which, presumably, they 


and to 
again 


order forces in 


were created to preserve. 
* * 

UCH is heard of the alliance be- 

tween politics and crime and be- 
tween crime and attorneys of question- 
able character. Without his mouth- 
piece, the felon cannot operate success- 
fully, and without crooked judges the 
prisoner in the dock would soon be a 
prisoner in the jail. The remarkable 
thing about the entire situation is the 
apathy of citizens toward those who 
prey upon society. Perhaps it is be- 
cause the cost of crime is only a vague 
concept to the voter and taxpayer. If 
means could be found of segre- 
gating the cost of crime from all other 
items of national expenditure and then 
taxing the individual directly and pro- 
portionately therefor, a different and 
better state of national 
might be achieved. 


* * * 


some 


consciousness 


T was to have been hoped that the 
| splendid example set by the Federal 
forces in getting rid of criminals would 
be followed by the states, but such does 
not appear to be the case. The mockery 
of long and expensive state trials con- 
tinues and criminals are repeatedly ar- 
rested, despite evident proof that their 
sudden and instant elimination would 
not only be possible but would be of 
tremendous benefit to the community. 


a * a“ 


HE killer, the hold-up man and the 
narcotic peddler deserve no consid- 
They have vol- 
themselves 


eration from anyone. 
untarily elected to place 
among the nation’s enemies and them- 
selves create a menacing army. They 
should be treated accordingly, not only 
by the Federal Government but by the 
states, and the citizens should 
called upon to support for years those 
criminals who have forfeited their lives 
by their actions. No mercy is shown to 
mad dogs, and none should be shown 
to public enemies. 


not be 
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America Fore Group Issues 
"Index Picture" of Recovery 


Ernest Sturm, chairman of the boards 
of the Continental, Fidelity-Phenix and 


other insurance companies of the Amer- 


ica Fore group, has sent to the special 
agents of the companies an “index 
picture” of the extent of business re- 
covery. The “picture” is in the form 
of fourteen charts, half of them show- 
ing in a unique and simplified way, 
production activities for the past five 
years and half the fluctuation in whole- 


ale prices, and all of them prepared 


by the 


panies, 


research department of the com- 


Chairman Sturm, commenting on the 
and recovery shown in profile 
he charts, : “Our research de- 


SsaVS 
partment engineer’s 


tion of the 


fives an concep- 


extent of the nation’s 
progress toward recovery, the produc- 
tion and price movements being figured 
from a factual low point base line in- 
stead of the usual assumed ‘normals.’ 
“The resultant 
thus sharply brought out by the super- 
imposed profiles and the hesitant up- 
climb from the valley indicates plainly 
the complicating influences which have 
upset business for a year or more. The 
picture on the whole is encouraging.” 


depression valley is 


E. U. A. Adopts Principle 
of Pro Rata Adjustment 

The plan of permitting, within cer- 
limits, rata adjustment of 
insurance to value of merchandise at 
single locations was adopted in prin- 
ciple by the Eastern Underwriters’ As- 
sociation at its meeting in New York 
last week. Promulgation of the rule 
presumably will await action by other 
territorial organizations, and was left 
in the hands of the executive committee. 

The association decided to hold its 
future regular meetings quarterly in- 
stead of monthly, although the execu- 
tive committee will continue to meet 
monthly. W. Ross McCain, president 
of the Aetna Insurance Company, was 
elected chairman of the executive com- 
last week’s meeting, and 


tain pro 


mittee at 


CHICAGO 


George G. Bulkley, president of the 
Springfield Fire & Marine, was elected 
vice-chairman. 

The Lumbermen’s Insurance Com- 
pany of Philadelphia and the Philadel- 
phia National Insurance Company, 
which have become members of the Fire 
Association group, were elected to 
membership in the E. U, A. 


Inter-Ocean Reinsurance 
Presents Fine Statement 


Admitted 
treatyholders’ surplus of $1,743,194 are 
reported by the Inter-Ocean Reinsur- 
ance Company of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
in its annual statement of condition as 
of Dec. 31, 1934. The statement is 
based on market values as of Dec. 31, 
1934. 

Of the total admitted assets $1,014,- 
912 is in U. S. Government bonds. All 
are listed at $1,337,285, 
and cash in banks totals $272,778. 
Other assets consist of stocks, $701,812; 
first mortgage loans, $360,627; home 
office building, $86,402; all other real 
estate, $29,500; collateral loans, $5,000; 
accrued interest, $76,475, and due from 
insurance companies, $401,044. 

Unearned premiums amounting to 
$1,971,338 represent the principal item 
of the company’s liabilities. The re- 
serve for amounts to $213,983 
and the reserve for taxes is $66,677. 
Funds held for treaties total $67,775. 
All other liabilities total $72,868 and 


assets of $4,285,835 and 


other bonds 


losses 


these, with a voluntary reserve of 
$150,000, leave a surplus of $1,243,- 
194. Paid-up capital of the Inter- 


Ocean amounts to $500,000, making a 
treatyholders’ surplus of $1,743,194. 


Travelers Fire Manager 


M. T. Wilson, who has been special 
agent of the Travelers Fire Insurance 
Company in the Charlotte, N. C., office 
since February, 1931, has been promot- 
ed to the position of manager succeed- 
ing the late W. H. Wearn, Jr. In his 
new position Mr. Wilson will have 
charge of the business of the Travelers 
Fire in both North and South Carolina. 


———— 


Edward C. Stone Addresses 
Massachusetts Federation 


Edward C. Stone, United States man- 
ager of the Employers’ Liability As- 
surance Corporation, Ltd., and _presj- 
dent of the American subsidiaries of 
that organization, was one of the prin- 
cipal speakers at the annual meeting of 
the Insurance Federation of Massachu- 
setts in Boston this John W, 
Downs, counsel for the federation, also 
discussed impending insurance legisla- 
tion. 


week. 


Boston was 
John 


counsel, 


Gerald Henderson of 
and 


retained as 


elected secretary-treasurer 
W. Downs 
There was a list of thirty-two regional 


was 


vice-presidents elected. 


Pacific Fire Underwriters 
Elect Barsotti President 


Election of Charles L. 
president and H. L. 


Barsotti as 
Simpson as vice- 
president marked the closing session of 
the 59th annual meeting of the Fire 
Underwriters Association of the Pacific 
in San Francisco last week. Other of- 
ficers elected were: H. B. Mariner, 
secretary-treasurer; Clarence E. Allan, 
Charles L. Barsotti, H. P. Blanchard, 
W. H. Gibbons and Louis H. Earle, 
executive committee; E. W. Bonstin, 
Walter Van Orden, W. Chapman Frost 
and W. M. Mutch, educational commit- 
tee. 


H. V. Smith Celebrates 25th 
Year with Franklin Fire 


Harold V. Smith, vice-president and 
secretary of the Franklin Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Philadelphia, last 
week celebrated his 25th anniversary 
with the company. A dinner in honor 
of the occasion was held at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel in New York and 
was attended by about 60 of his friends 
and associates. President Wilfred 
Kurth, who presided, awarded Mr. 
Smith a silver medal together with a 
framed certificate attesting that he 
had been associated with the company 
for 25 years. 
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Senior Reports Year’s 
Developments in Comp. 


Reviews Work of the New York 
Compensation Rating Board 
at Its 21st Annual Meeting 


General Manager Leon S. Senior, re- 
ting last week at the 21st annual 
eting of the Compensation Insur- 
ance Rating Board of New York, listed 
evision of the compensation manual 
nd the new schedule of rates which 
ecame effective July 1, 1934, as the 
developments of the 
is a vast 


st important 
ast year. The new 
mprovement over the old one, he said, 
nd the underwriting rules have been 


manual 


larified and rearranged in logical se- 
ence. Because of limited experience 
r similarity of operations with other 
lassifications, 120 classifications have 
een stricken out and 96 classes have 
een amended to include drivers, chauf- 
feurs and helpers. 

The membership of the board com- 
includes the 
stock com- 


prises 63 carriers, which 
State Insurance Fund, 44 
anies and 18 mutual companies, it was 
eported at the meeting. 

The Fidelity & Casualty Company of 
New York and the American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company were 
ected to serve on the governing com- 
nittee in place of those companies 
whose terms expired. The governing 
mmittee is now composed of the 
American Mutual Liability, the Fidelity 
& Casualty, the Ocean Accident & 
juarantee Company, the State Insur- 
ance Fund and the Utica Mutual In- 
surance Company. 

Reports were presented to the meet- 
ng by the classification and rates com- 
mittee, the actuarial committee, the 
safety engineering committee and the 
staff committee. The members com- 
tlimented the staff of the board for 
the dispatch with which adjusted rates 
Were issued following the general re- 
rsion of the manual last July 1. 

The safety engineering committee, 
while divided on the question of dis- 
continuing schedule rating, has 
“agreed to formulate a revised plan 
Yhich would place emphasis upon the 
bint of operation hazard and the 
Matter of safety organization.” The 
tport reviewed in detail the activities 
of the several committees of the board 
and directed attention to the more im- 
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portant items. The engineering division 
inspected 11,598 rating and 


classification purposes. 


risks for 


Garfield Brown Succeeded 
by Frank Yetka in Minn. 


Frank Yetka of Cloquet, Minn., an 
Insurance 


attorney, was appointed 
Commissioner of Minnesota this week, 
to succeed Garfield W. Brown, past 


the National Convention 
Commissioners, whose 
Feb. 1. Mr. Yetka has 


Farmer-Labor Party 


president of 
of Insurance 
term expired 
been active in 
affairs and for the past two years has 
been a member of the State Conserva- 


tion Commission. 


Clayton G. Hale Lecturing 
at University of Michigan 


Clayton G. Hale, 
writer, well known to readers of 
Spectator through his frequent 
tributions to its pages and his author- 
ship of the popular book “An Approach 
to Fire Insurance,” has been appointed 
non-resident lecturer in insurance in 
the Graduate School of Ad- 
ministration of the University of Mich- 
igan. Mr. Hale, was graduated from 
the university 10 years ago with the 
degree of bachelor of arts and has since 
been associated with his father in the 
management of Hale & Hale, one of 
Cleveland’s oldest agencies. In addition 
to his writings for The Spectator, Mr. 
Hale has taught insurance at Fenn 
College, Cleveland, and has been active 
in the Insurance Institute of America 
of which he is a fellow. 


under- 
The 


con- 


Cleveland 


Business 


Kentucky Comp. Board Grants 
10 Per Cent Rate Increase 

The Kentucky Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board at Frankfort, Ky., Tuesday, 
decided favorably upon the application 
of the National Council on Compensa- 
tion Insurance for an increase in rates 
averaging 107/10 per cent over basic 
rates as applied for. The increase 
was granted on the condition that it 
shall be withdrawn if it shall appear 
that anyone subject to the provisions 
of the act has applied for workmen’s 
compensation insurance and cannot ob- 
tain it through the subscribers to the 
National Council on Compensation In- 
surance. The increase becomes effec- 
tive March 31, 1935. 


N.A.U.A. Endorsement 
Cover for Loss of Use 
Interim Committee Approves 


Form and a Flat Charge of 
$2 a Car for Loss by Theft 


The interim committee of the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation has approved an endorsement 


form and a flat rate of $2 a car to pro- 
tect an assured against the loss of use 
of his automobile by theft. The endorse- 
ment is applicable to private passenger 
cars only and becomes effective imme- 
diately in all states in which the asso- 
ciation has jurisdiction, except in the 
following where filings must be made: 


West Virginia, Alabama, Arkansas, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 


Oklahoma, Washington and Oregon. 


The endorsement reads as follows: 


“In consideration of an additional 
premium of $— it is understood that: 

“In the event the insured automobile 
itself is stolen and the loss is covered 
by this policy, the company agrees, 
upon presentation of original rental re- 
cipts and acceptable sworn proof of 
loss for the theft, to reimburse the 
insured for such expense (not exceed- 
ing five ($5) dollars for any one day) 
as is actually incurred by the insured 
for the rental or hire of any automo- 
bile other than an automobile of the 
truck or delivery type, during the 
period commencing seventy-two (72) 
hours after the theft of the insured 
automobile shall have been reported 
to the duly constituted police authori- 
ties and continuing (but not beyond 
sixty (60) days from the date of the 
theft) until the whereabouts of the 
insured automobile, regardless of its 
then condition, shall become known to 
the insured, the company, or the duly 


constituted police authorities, unless 
settlement shall sooner have _ been 
made with the insured for the theft 
of the insured automobile, in which 
event the company’s liability under 
this endorsement shall cease and 
terminate simultaneously with the 
making of such settlement. Liability 
under this endorsement shall in no 


event exceed the actual cash value of 
the automobile at the time of theft. 


“All other terms, conditions and 
warranties of the policy remain un- 
changed.” 


Morrissey Goes to Chicago 

George E. Morrissey, vice-president 
of the Bankers Indemnity Insurance 
Company, Newark, recently left for 
Chicago, and will make his headquar- 
ters in the company’s offices in that city. 
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Bankers Indemnity Staff 
Changes at Cleveland 
J.-L. 


the Bankers 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


Crowley, resident vice-president 
Insurance 
an- 


Indemnity 
Company at has 
nounced the following staff changes in 
that office: 

George E. Lasch has been appointed 
as of March 1 to take charge of under- 


writing, replacing A. W. Hall who re- 


compensation and liability departments 
f the metropolitan offices of the Fidel- 
ity & New York 
City, from which position he resigned 
to assume his new post. His underwrit- 
ing experience covers a period of more 


Casualty Company, 


than 15 years. 

J. E. Whiteside succeeds the late R. 
L. Ring as claim manager. Mr. White- 
side is a lawyer and a graduate of Ohio 
State University. He has been with the 


cently resigned. Mr. Lasch is an ex- Cleveland office of the company for four 

perienced underwriter. For the past years. 

two years he has been in charge of the W. D. Gustavson, an experienced 
— 
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DEPARTED TENANTS 


Ware N fire causes a building to be 
partially or completely uninhabitable, 
rental payments automatically cease. 
Fire Insurance covers property loss, 
but does not indemnify the owner for 
loss of rental value during the period 
necessary for reconstruction. 
Rental 
pays the owner full rental value during 
the period of enforced vacancy. Every 
building owner needs this policy. Your 
F. & G. Fieldmen will help you sell them. 
You'll find “The Parable of Two Wise 


Ven” interesting. Write for your copy. 
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claim man, has been added to the claim 
department. 

E. C. Laude has been appointed jp. 
spector for southern Ohio. 
and 


He has had 
extensive engineering inspection 
experience. 

Mr. Crowley also announces the ap- 
pointment of John F. McGuire who wil] 
assume charge of collections and audits. 
Mr. McGuire has been with the com. 
pany since 1929 in a similar capacity 
in its New Jersey and New York de. 
partments. 


Parry Appointed a Member of 
Burglary Protection Council 

F. J. Parry, vice-president of the 
American Surety Company, New York, 
has been appointed a member of the 
Burglary Protection Council of Under. 
writers’ Laboratories, Chicago, to suc- 
ceed the late Samuel B. Brewster. 
President A. R. Small of Underwriters’ 
Laboratories succeeds the late Dana 
Pierce as chairman of the Burglary 
Protection Council. 


Social Insurance Reviewed 
from an Economic Angle 
(Concluded from page 12) 


ness. The government may readily be 
dropped. It has no place in the scheme 
as long as business is ready to carry 
its burden of its own free will. Beyond 
that it is clear that the tax on business 
will grow heavier with the increasing 
number of needy, and lighter as thei? 
number dwindles. Business, therefore, 
has it in its power to get around an 
enormous tax burden by absorbing 4 
many of the needy as possible. This is 
nothing new. President Roosevelt and 
several of his aides have more than 
once warned business of the alternative 
it must inevitably face. 

Business, however, has been offered 
no special inducement. One _ industry 
or one industrialist may spread employ- 
ment, and obtain no benefit in returm 
for the contribution so made. A pro 
gram of proportionate tax exemption 
or rebate for every reemployed person 
might remedy the situation. A similar 
program has been tried in Germany 
under Chancellor von Papen before 
Hitler came into power, and with some 
good results. If the burden must fal 
on business in any event, why not giv 
it a chance to solve its own problem 
without a great social program, and as 
well free from the complications © 
government interference? 


The Spectator, February /, 1933 
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The American Automobile 
Annual Statement 


The American Automobile Insurance 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., shows a 
trong liquid position in its financial 
statement 1934. Total 
admitted assets on that date amounted 
9 $10,767,829, and the company had 
regards policyholders 


sues 


as of Dec. 31, 


surplus as 
amounting to $3,392,773. 

Of the company’s total investments, 
nd holdings amounted to $3,850,373, 
and included $860,521 in U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds and notes, $48,330 in Ca- 
nadian Government bonds and $2,941,- 
322 in corporation bonds. Corporation 


stocks amounted to $3,844,925, and 
sock of the subsidiary fire insurance 
mpany was carried at $919,316. 


Nther assets consisted of $1,049,074 in 
ash; premiums in course of collection 
less than 90 days old), $1,064,613; 
accrued interest, $37,528, and amount 
jue from reinsuring companies for 
$2,000. Securities carried at 
878,425 in the company’s assets are 
jeposited for purposes required by law. 
Under liabilities, the American Au- 
tomobile’s reserve for unearned premi- 
ms is $3,561,465, and its reserve for 


josses, 


liability claims and claims expense (in 
accordance with the New York law) is 
$2,839,194. In addition the company 
arries a reserve for other claims and 
aims expense of $228,847. The re- 
serve for commissions (not due) 
amounts to $234,014; reserve for taxes, 
$204,505, and reserve for other liabili- 
ties, $74,046. A _ special 
write down all defaulted bonds to $1 
amounts to $59,689, and a contingency 
reserve, representing the difference be- 
tween total values carried in assets for 
all bonds and stocks owned and total 
values based on Dec. 31, 1934, market 
juotations of $173,295. 
After setting aside the 
*rves, the company showed a net sur- 
plus of $2,392,773, which, with its 
‘apital stock of $1,000,000, makes total 
r regards _ policyholders 


reserve to 


above re- 


National Accident & Health 
Week Set for April 15-20 


A movement which has been under 
way for some time for a National Acci- 
tent and Health Insurance Week, based 
luite largely on the success of Cali- 
fornia accident and health week, which 
fas been carried on in that state for 
several years, and the national “Hoodoo 
Yay” campaign last year, has culminat- 
‘d in the designation of April 15-20, 


> Spectator, February 7, 


1935, as the dates for the first nation- 
wide observance of that sort. 

The idea of National Accident 
Health Insurance Week has been given 
strong backing by the chief executives 
of the Bureau of Personal Accident & 
Health Underwriters, the Health & Ac- 
cident Underwriters and 
the Industrial Insurers Conference, the 
company organizations in that field, 
and by the National Accident & Health 
Association, representing the agency 
forces. Local accident and health clubs 
in the larger cities are already at work 
on special plans for stimulating the 
production of business for that week 
ind many of the companies will put on 
special drives at that time. 


and 


Conference 


Albany Legislation 


ALBANY, N Y., Feb. 6—One of 
ator John T. McCall’s bills, passed by 
the Senate and awaiting passage by the 
House, amends the Banking law so as 
to authorize banks and trust companies 
to maintain deposit insurance in the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
Important bills pertaining to insurance, 
just introduced in the legislature, are 
the following: 

Senator William T. Byrne, amending 
the Health law, to provide for the 
establishment and administration of a 
system of health insurance; the em- 
ployer to pay into the fund amounts 
ranging from 3% to 1% per cent of 
the total wages, based on the weekly 
wage rate, and the employee to pay 
from 1 to 3 per cent, of his weekly 
wages, according to the weekly rate. 
The state shall contribute 1% per cent 
of the total wages paid by employers. 
It appropriates $100,000. 

Assemblyman Oswald D. Heck, 
amending the workmen’s compensation 
law, for paying for employments, in- 
sured in insolvent carriers, by creating 
for such purpose an insolvent carrier 
fund and requiring contributions there- 
to by solvent insurance carriers. The 
State Tax Commission is to be custo- 
dian of the fund. 


Sen- 


Assemblyman E. S. Moran, Jr., 
amending section 22, Insurance law, 
providing that reinsurance of risks 


other than life, shall only be effected 


with an insurer authorized to issue 
policies in this state. 
Assemblyman E. S. Moran, Jr., 


amending section 341, Insurance law, 
providing that no mutual automobile 
casualty insurance corporation shall be 
organized unless at least 300 persons, 
owning at least 600 automobiles, have 


29 


(Concluded on page 33 


37th Annual Statement of 
the Maryland Casualty Co. 


Resources aggregating $34,950,090, 
of which more than $11,700,000 
represented by cash and U. S. Govern- 
ment and Government guaranteed ob- 
ligations, is shown in the 37th annual 
financial statement of the Maryland 
Casualty Company, Baltimore. Surplus 
to policyholders appears in the state- 
ment at $6,908,095. 

Besides the cash and U. S. 
ment and Government guaranteed ob- 
ligations, the statement shows other 
bonds and stocks valued at $12,920,871. 


was 


Govern- 


Amortized values are used on bonds 
amortizable in accordance with the 
resolution adopted by the National 


Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers in December, 1934; market values 
are shown on all other bonds and 
stocks, except those of wholly-owned 
which latter are carried 
market values of un- 


subsidiaries, 
at appraised or 
derlying assets. 

Other items in the assets include 
premiums in course of collection, 
$4,382,056, less premiums due more 
than 90 days, $391,695, or $3,990,360. 
Real estate carried at $3,461,334 in- 
cludes home office buildings, $2,545,735; 
Philadelphia office buildings, $761,839, 


and other holdings, $153,759. First 
mortgages on real estate amount to 


$1,116,646; collateral loans, $439,792; 
reinsured losses due from other com- 
panies, $460,346; salvage recoverable, 
$750,138, and interest accrued, $51,893. 

Under liabilities, the principal item 
in the company’s statement is the re- 
serve for unpaid claims, adjusted and 
unadjusted, which amounted to $15,- 
650,390. The reserve for unearned pre- 
miums was $8,952,904; 
commissions, $807,874; reserve for ex- 


reserve for 


penses and taxes, $516,593, and reserve 
for reinsurance unauthorized, $51,506. 
In addition, the company has set aside 
$683,789 for real estate depreciation 
and has $186,249 in funds held under 
reinsurance treaties. Other liabilities 
include partial payments received on 
unissued preferred stock, $251,022; re- 
serve for accumulated dividends on pre- 
ferred stock, $341,667, and a special 
voluntary reserve of $600,000, leaving 
an unassigned surplus of $4,261,896. 
Paid-up capital of the Maryland 
Casualty on Dec. 31, last, amounted to 
$2,646,200. Of this total, $1,000,000 is 
listed as first convertible preferred 
stock, series A; $1,000,000 as first con- 
vertible preferred stock, series B; 
$137,408 as junior convertible preferred 
series B stock; $508,792 common stock. 
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Lo, the Poor Stock- 
holder Gets a Break 


A quaint old fellow of whom you may 
have heard some years ago had his day 


n court the other day. His advocate 


was Harold P. Jackson, president of the 
On the 


Bankers Indemnity of Newark. 
Insurance Day Program at Piitsburgh, 
Feb. 4, Mr. Jackson chose to put in a 
word for the casualty company stock- 
holder whom he termed the “forgotten 
man” of the casualty business. 

Mr. Jackson led into the plight of 
the stockholder in fashion. He 
first, if the 
the requirements of its 
policyholders. His the 
affirmative. Claims, he said, were paid 


this 


casualty business 


asked, 
was meeting 
answer was in 
promptly and fairly and even liberally. 
Policy coverage is broad and adequate 
liberal credit is extended and costs are 
reduced by safety engineering. 

He then asked if the casualty busi- 
ness were meeting the requirements of 
the supervising authorities. Again the 
answer, supplied by Mr. Jackson, was 
“ves.” Policy forms comply with the 
forms of the Departments; methods of 
reporting are along 


accounting and 


lines laid down by them and reserves 
are maintained on the basis of calcula- 
tion prescribed. 

Continuing his soliloquy, Mr. Jack- 
son asked himself if the business were 
meeting the requirements of its agents, 
to which he also replied boldly, “Yes.” 
Remuneration, he observed, was liberal, 
a broad afforded and the 
agent is aided through advertising and 
technical 


market is 


sales helps as well as as- 
sistance. 

“Number 4,” said Mr. Jackson, “Is 
the casualty business meeting the re- 
quirements of the private capital in- 
vested by its stockholders?” At this 
abruptly his 
selected After nomi- 
nating the stockholder for the “forgot- 
ten man” sobriquet, Mr. Jackson stated 
that reliable estimates would have it 
that stockholders of casualty companies 
doing business in the State of New 
York during the past ten years have 
received less than 1 per cent net re- 
turn on their capital and surplus con- 
tributions. 

In developing the stockholders’ la- 
ment, Mr. Jackson pointed out that not 
the stockholders subjected 


point he ceased self- 


role of yes-man. 


only were 


——e 


to a most unsatisfactory investment re. 
turn as a result of underwriting losses, 
during the period 1927 through 1933, of 
upwards of one hundred and fifty mil. 
lions of dollars, but were further ad. 
versely affected by the fact that in ab. 
sorbing this tremendous loss attendant 
upon social and economic mal-adjust- 
ment there have been capital reductions 
to the extent of many millions of dol. 
lars attributable to the underwriting 
and investment results. 


Virtue and Its 
Slim Rewards 


Then he proceeded to list some of 
the important services performed by 
stockholders through the medium of 
their managements. They have set up 
costly organizations to their 
policyholders and agents and provided 
vast sums in reserve with which to 
guarantee the payment of losses. They 
maintain expensive statistical services 
that they may be guided by experience 
to the end that the rates they charge 
shall be adequate to insure solvency 
and fair to the purchaser of their poli- 
They engage in extensive and 


serve 


cies. 





ADMITTED ASSETS 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 


December 31, 1934 


LIABILITIES 








All other Bonds and Stocks.... 
Real Estate ... 
Cash on Hand and in Banks 


Uncollected Premiums not 


Accrued Interest 





United States Government Bonds.. $ 2,508,050.01 
State, County and Municipal Bonds. 


First Mortgages and Collateral Loan 


over 
ninety days and Sundry Balances. 


*Valuation on National Convention of Insurance Commissioners’ Basis. P 3 
Market Quotations for all Bonds and Stocks owned, this Corporation’s total Admitted Assets would be increased 
to $26,607,767.49 and Surplus to Policyholders to $7,165,462.89. 
Securities carried at $1,100,763.00 in the above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 


WK UU UNA ETA 


GENERAL ACCIDENT 


2,612,862.10 8 y> OS SOR errr 9,072,688.00 
eserve for Taxes and all other 
pa Liabilities ......0c.cscccecseeee 1,577,365.26 
951.07 so General Contingency Reserve....... 700,000.00 
5 398 104.90 Additional Voluntary Reserve....... 690,752.00 
sane Deposit Capital......... $550,000.00 
Surplus Over Deposit 
yereien Capital and all Liabilities 6,498,417.45 
— Surplus to Policyholders............ 7,048,417.45 
On the basis of December 31, 1934, 


FIRE AND LIFE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Lt. 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, UNITED STATES MANAGER 
GENERAL BUILDING, FOURTH AND WALNUT STREETS 


PHILADELPHIA 


Unearned Premiums ...... 


weeeeee $ 7,401,499.34 
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estly activities having to do with the 
prevention of accidents and conviction 
of those engaged in fraud. They fur- 
nish employment to many thousands 
of people in their offices and many 
thusand more in their production 
forces and altogether conduct a busi- 
ness Which is a vitally necessary part 
of our country’s industrial and financial 
life in assuming the indemnities re- 
quired by an annual premium exposure 
of approximately $600,000,000. 

Mr. Jackson believes that a business 
representing such an aggregation of 
capital, furnishing a livelihood to its 
many thousands, and which has met its 
tremendous obligations so fairly in the 
face of great trials, deserves to live 
and prosper. But he fears that unless 
and until the harassed stockholders of 
casualty companies get some relief 
from the burden of social and economic 
evils in the enterprise in which they 
hve engaged their capital, solvency 
will be threatened, agents’ markets nar- 
rowed, and the institution of casualty 
insurance will be influenced in the di- 
rection of socialistic experiment. 


Where to Fix 
the Blame 


It is interesting to note that whereas 


Mr. Jackson chose to make out the 
ease for the stockholder, he did not, 
in subsequently outlining remedies, 


train his fire on rates, taxation, gov- 
ernmental interference and other in- 
fluences which are customarily blamed 
for the woes of stockholders generally. 


It may well be that he believes in 
higher rates, lower taxation and less 
paternalisin. Quite possibly he may 


feel that some or all of these elements 
ontribute to the misfortunes of casu- 
alty company stockholders. But on the 
ecasion in question he emphasized 
ther things. He went directly to losses 
and singled out for special condemna- 
tion the terrific toll in automobile ac- 
idents and the appaling practices 
which permit and abet fraudulent 
aims to drain company treasuries. 
Most casualty men will agree that 
Mr. Jackson puts the emphasis on the 
right place. Many ills beset the busi- 
ness of casualty insurance but the 
critical troubles are to be found in the 
natural and, unnatural of loss. 
Accidents, particularly those caused by 
sutomobiles, are simply too numerous 
to allow the most skillful underwriter 
to pick his way through the field to a 
profit. The big problem in the casualty 
business at present is also a national 
Problem. 


sauses 
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Early Reports on 
Stock Dividends 


Incidentally, though Mr. 
lament for the stockholder is certainly 
well taken, there are some indications 
that things are looking up for that 
unhappy fellow. Examining the 1934 


Jackson’s 


results of the first twenty casualty and 
surety companies which have reported | 


to The Spectator, your commentator 
finds that seven of them paid dividends 
to stockholders in the past year. 
those seven companies, two paid no 
stock dividends in the year 1933. Of 
the other five dividend paying com- 
panies, all paid a larger dividend in 
1934 than in 1933. The 


Of 


13 companies | 


which did not pay a stock dividend also | 


99 


omitted them in 1933. As a matter of 
fact most of them are young companies 
which have never paid dividends 


Albany Legislation 


(Concluded from page 31) 


agreed to take insurance. The annual 
premium costs shall not be less than 
$350,000, instead of $200,000 as at pres- 
ent. 

Senator Lazarus Joseph, amending 
section 2, chapter 913, of the laws of 
1934, permitting banks and insurance 


companies to make loans on security of | 


stocks, or other evidences of indebted- 
ness, to any corporation, organized to 
make advances to owners of certificates, 
evidencing an interest in 
mortgages, secured by real 
and guaranteed. 

Senator James J. Crawford, amending 
section 109, Insurance law, relative to 


bonds 
property 


standard provisions for liability poli- 


or | 


cies, so as to permit an injured person | 


to proceed against a reinsuring com- 


pany, where that company has become 


insolvent or bankrupt, or where judg- 
ment has been returned unsatisfied. 
Assemblyman D. M. Stephens, 
amending section 90, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation law, providing the State In- 
surance Fund shall be applicable to pay- 
ment of expenses necessary or advan- 
tageous to the purposes of such fund. 
Assemblyman Irving D. Neustein, 
amending sections 24 and 24-a, and 50, 
Workmen’s Compensation law, by pro- 
viding only attorneys admitted to prac- 
tice in this state shall appear before 
the Industrial Board on behalf of any 
claimant or entitled to work- 
men’s compensation, and who shall 
solicit business of representing self- 
insurers. 
include licensed representatives, 
thorized before June 30, 1935. 


person 


au- 


The same provision shall also | 


The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


NTEGRITY, as it is applied to in- 

surance, is a term not to be toyed 
with. Insurance companies are jealous 
of their reputation for integrity. Yet, 
as a the term is interesting. 
The dictionary defines it meaning 
entirety; also soundness honesty. 
To be properly used then, the word 
honesty in 


word, 
as 


or 


must signify soundness or 
entirety. Now applying the term to 
insurance, it may be seen that a vast 
field is covered. The field includes 
companies, agents, insurance office 
workers, and in fact anyone who 
handles insurance affairs for the in- 
sured. The reputation stands or falls 
with the faith of the insured in getting 
fair and equitable treatment. 

T may be assumed that the insurance 

companies can be relied upon 
their integrity, at least in fulfilling the 
obligations of their policy contracts to 
the letter. Not only are company prac- 
tices under strict supervision, but also 
the executives of companies realize the 


for 


importance of public faith in the ad- 
vancement of the business. 
panies, however, are only one integral 
part in the insurance organization. 
Their integrity may still be questioned 
because of certain questionable actions 
on the part of their far-flung agency 
forces. Misdemeanors committed at 
any point among these forces, 
a reaction which to some degree 
the entire organization, 
far as integrity is concerned. 


The com- 


set up 
affects 


certainly as 


* * * 


prea understanding of these mis 
demeanors in the field can be gained 
from the article in the forepart of this 
issue which explains the function of 
the Complaint Bureau of the New York 
State Insurance Department. The 
agent or field representative of the 
insurance company should be the first 
line of defense in protecting the organi- 
zation’s reputation for integrity. Be- 
cause he is in direct contact with the 
public he is in a position to make or 
break the reputation in the minds of 
the persons with whom he deals. It is 
to his own advantage to maintain a 
record of personal integrity as well as 
that of his company and the organiza- 
tion as a whole. The great majority 
of agents can be relied upon in this 
respect, but it would be to the advan- 
tage of the companies further to 
solidify these ranks. 
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